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Coming  sooner  than  you  think 

Army  Family  Week 


Army  Family  Week  is  November 
23-29.  While  the  frost  has  not 
reached  the  pumpkin,  now  is  the 
time  to  lay  the  groundwork  for 
Army  Family  Week.  The  time  is 
here  for  integration;  for  coordi- 
nating and  bringing  new  ideas  and 
new  activities  into  the  celebra- 
tion— making  Family  Week  1986 
the  most  successful  and  active  of 
all! 

As  a service  to  our  readers,  the 
CFSC  media  marketing  staff  has 
screened  hundreds  of  family  week 
reports  from  1985.  Here,  for  your 
use  is  a summary  of  many  of  the 
best  ideas: 

ACS:  Don’t  forget  the  single  or 
unaccompanied  soldier.  “Home 
for  the  Holiday”  programs  invite 
these  soldiers  to  Thanksgiving  with 
a family  in  the  atmosphere  of  a 
home. 

ALL  (with  Public  Affairs  help): 
A special  edition  or  section  of  the 
installation  newspaper.  Under  the 
family  week  heading,  develop  stan- 
dard layout  to  highlight  each  fam- 
ily, MWR  activity.  Brief  articles, 
photos,  and  a highlight  box  listing 
key  facts — location,  hours,  tele- 
phone, etc.  For  posts  with  com- 
mercial enterprise  newspapers, 
special  family  section  will  be  espe- 
cially attractive  to  the  publisher 
who  can  seek  additional  advertis- 


ing revenue.  To  do  it  right,  start 
early — there’s  a lot  of  work  in- 
volved. 

DEDICATE:  Family  week  is  an 
excellent  time  to  unveil  new  proj- 
ects— not  just  buildings.  Launch  a 
new  activity  or  program  with  ap- 
propriate fanfare. 

REGISTER:  In  cooperation 
with  dental  and  crime  prevention 
workers,  offer  free  dental  checks 
and  fingerprinting  of  young  chil- 
dren. For  the  kids,  register  bicycles 
and  other  high  crime  items  during 
the  week  and  at  the  same  booth. 

RECOGNIZE:  Outstanding 
families,  family  members,  out- 
standing workers  and  volunteers  in 
all  types  of  programs  that  support 
the  Army  family.  Family  week 
should  be  FUN — not  solemn  or 
stereotyped.  Let’s  think  how  to  get 
away  from  the  staid  old  “grip  ’n 
grin”  recognition  and  come  up 
with  lively  new  ideas  to  let  people 
know  that  they  are  special  (and  to 
let  everyone  else  know  it,  too!) 

DEMONSTRATE:  Arts  & 

Crafts,  Youth  Activities,  Physical 
Fitness,  the  full  spectrum  of  MWR 
activities.  Displays  and  demonstra- 
tions in  high  traffic  areas — and 
special  hours/open  house  where 
the  activity  is  housed.  Early  plan- 
ning will  help  point  out  possible 
conflicts  and  let  you  iron  them  out. 


Arnjy  Fanflly  Week 


PROCLAIM:  From  the  Com- 
mander and  the  Mayor — other 
dignitaries — let  it  be  known  to  one 
and  all. 


(See  WEEK,  page  4) 


Commentary 


Single  NAF  workforce  debated 


(Editor’s  Note:  This  is  a reprint  of 
a Letter  to  the  Editor  that  appeared 
in  the  European  Stars  & Stripes.) 

Dear  Editor: 

At  a recent  European  Recreation 
Society  Conference,  Col.  James  R. 
Daugherty  spoke  on  the  one-fund 
(NAF)  work  force  in  Morale  Wel- 
fare and  Recreation  (MWR).  I 
would  like  to  state  that  the  retire- 
ment benefits  differ  greatly  (be- 
tween appropriated  and 
nonappropriated  funds).  For  an 
appropriated  fund  employee  the 
contribution  to  the  retirement 
fund  is  about  eight  percent  and 
one  can  retire  at  age  55.  A NAF 
employee  contributes  two  percent 
to  their  retirement  fund  and  about 
eight  percent  to  Social  Security  and 
can  retire  at  age  62  or  65. 

An  appropriated  fund  employee 
with  30  years  service  earning 
$30,000  per  year  will  have  a re- 
tirement of  about  $1,400  per 
month.  The  same  employee  on  the 
NAF  side  will  earn  $1,000  plus  So- 
cial Security.  Presently  NAF  has 
one  health  insurance  program  by 
John  Hancock  and  this  is  not  com- 
parable with  the  100-plus  offered 
Civil  Service  employees. 

The  Army  Community  and 
Family  Support  Center  is  trying  to 
convince  Congress  that  they  can 
save  20  percent  of  appropriated 
funds  by  having  the  one-fund  work 
force.  Daugherty  stated  there  will 
be  some  appropriated  funds  avail- 
able. What  he  did  not  say  was  po- 
sitions currently  listed  on  Table  of 
Distribution  and  Allowances 
(TDAs)  as  required  positions  and 
hired  under  the  NAF  side  are 
reimbursed  with  appropriated 
funds.  This  is  scheduled  to  con- 
tinue. In  essence,  NAF  positions 
except  youth  activities  and  bowling 
centers  and  a few  others  are  reim- 


bursed with  appropriated  funds. 

If  we  had  to  rely  on  generating 
all  of  MWR’s  expenses  we  could 
close  up  all  Morale  Support  Activ- 
ities in  the  world. 

What  happens  to  the  career  held 
program  for  librarians? 

As  an  employee  with  over  30 
years  in  Civil  Service  it  would  be 
foolish  for  me  to  transfer  over. 
This  is  another  story.  The  plan  is 
to  freeze  all  persons  in  place  if  they 
do  not  wish  to  convert  to  NAF.  This 
means  no  promotions  until  retire- 
ment. 

I also  believe  that  a number  of 
key  personnel  in  the  MWR  held 
will  depart  for  other  areas  of  Civil 
Service  causing  problems  that  will 
cause  the  soldier  and  his  family  to 
suffer. 

I also  believe  that  the  Army 
Community  and  Family  Support 
Center  is  rowing  the  boat  that 
Gramm-Rudman  are  riding  in. 
Maybe  someone  will  pull  the  plug. 
— Name  and  location  withheld 

EDITOR’S  NOTE — Col.  James 
R.  Daugherty,  director,  MWR 
Personnel  Task  Force,  Army 
Community  and  Family  Support 


Center,  replies: 

The  MWR  Personnel  Task  Force 
welcomes  the  opportunity  to  set 
the  record  straight  on  the  study  ef- 
fort on  MWR  personnel. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  article  cor- 
rectly identihes  the  all-NAF  work 
force  as  one  of  several  alternatives 
under  study.  Other  alternatives  are 
being  explored,  including  a com- 
partmented  system  in  which  per- 
sonnel in  business-type  activities 
would  all  be  NAF  and  personnel  in 
service  activities  (ACS,  libraries, 
sports)  would  all  be  APF. 

No  matter  what  decision  is  made, 
however,  we  must  begin  managing 
our  personnel  better  in  order  to 
attract,  train  and  retain  the  quality 
work  force  we  need. 

The  writer’s  first  concern  is  with 
benefits.  The  NAF  retirement  sys- 
tem differs  from  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Plan  (CSRP)  in  several 
ways:  1.  It  is  fully  funded  whereas 
CSRP  depends  on  appropriations 
each  year.  2.  It  is  partially  depend- 
ent on  Social  Security  benefits  to 
complete  the  package.  3.  The  NAF 

(See  NAF,  page  5) 
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Aftermath  of  child  sexual  abuse: 

Family  continues  to  suffer 


by  Becky  Obert 

A 25-year-old  sergeant  was  con- 
victed of  sexually  abusing  his  step- 
children. He  was  sentenced  to  nine 
years  in  prison,  reduction  to  pri- 
vate, total  forfeiture  of  all  pay  and 
allowances  and  a dishonorable  dis- 
charge from  the  service. 

The  victims,  his  wife  and  three 
stepchildren,  continue  to  pay  the 
price  for  his  crimes  against  them. 

“It’s  been  bad  for  the  whole  fam- 
ily,” said  his  wife,  Mary  (not  her 
real  name).  I feel  disgusted,  run- 
down and  depressed.” 

Since  the  family  no  longer  qual- 
ifies for  government  housing, 
they’ve  been  asked  to  move.  Hous- 
ing officials  aren’t  pushing  them 
onto  the  street,  but  a deadline  has 
been  set,  with  the  Army  providing 
movers. 

Mary  has  to  come  up  with  the 
money  for  housing  and  utility  de- 
posits, and  with  no  pay  coming  in 
she  doesn’t  know  where  it  will 
come  from. 

Her  teenage  son  is  hospitalized 
at  the  Bradley  Center.  There  are 
plans  to  move  him  to  West  Central 
Georgia  Regional  Hospital,  where 
he’ll  probably  be  treated  for  the 
next  couple  of  years.  Her  two 
daughters  go  to  the  Bradley  Center 
several  times  a week  for  therapy, 
as  does  Mary  herself. 

The  family  is  still  covered  by  Ci- 
vilian Health  and  Medical  Plan  of 
the  Uniformed  Services,  which  will 
continue  to  pay  80  percent  of  the 
therapy  bills  until  her  husband’s 
dishonorable  discharge  is  finalized, 
14  to  18  months  from  now. 

Mary  is  responsible  for  paying 
the  other  20  percent  and  the  debts 
of  the  marriage.  One  of  the  family 
cars  is  already  being  repossessed 
and  all  she  has  left  to  sell  is  some 
worn  out  furniture. 


She  tries  not  to  let  the  children 
know  how  serious  the  money  sit- 
uation is,  because  they  have  prob- 
lems enough  without  knowing 
that.  “Seeing  their  brother  in  a 
straight-jacket,  raving  at  us,  was 
hard  enough  on  the  girls,”  Mary 
said. 


Mary  doesn’t  have  a job.  She  lost 
her  last  one,  as  a telephone  sales- 
person, when  she  had  to  miss  work 
because  of  the  children.  “Who’d 
hire  me  when  I have  to  go  to  the 
Bradley  Center  four  days  a week 
to  take  the  kids  for  therapy?”  she 
said.  “And  how  can  I leave  my 
daughter  alone  when  her  therapist 
says  the  child  might  get  depressed 
and  kill  herself?” 

Mary  did  all  the  right  things 
when  she  found  out  the  abuse  was 
going  on.  She  believed  her  chil- 
dren when  they  told  her  about  it, 
which  prosecutors  say  is  the  excep- 
tion rather  than  the  rule  in  such 


cases.  She  immediately  called  in 
post  authorities  and  had  her  hus- 
band arrested. 

“She  came  through  for  us  and 
testified,  and  stuck  to  her  guns  to 
help  convict  him,”  said  Maj. 
Charles  A.  Coffin,  chief  of  the  Mil- 
itary Justice  Section  with  the  Staff 
Judge  Advocate’s  Office.  “I’m  just 
sorry  his  crimes  continue  to  hurt 
his  family.” 

Mary  praises  the  staff  at  Military 
Justice.  “They  supported  us 
throughout  this  whole  thing  and 
are  now  working  to  get  our  moving 
deadline  extended,”  she  said. 

She  said  she  doesn’t  regret  going 
through  with  the  trial.  “It  has 
helped  the  kids  to  know  that  he  is 
being  punished  for  what  he  did,” 
she  said. 

Now  she’s  just  worried  about 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  her  fam- 
ily. If  she  cannot  find  a home,  she’ll 
be  forced  to  put  the  kids  into  foster 
care,  at  a time  when  the  children’s 
therapist  said  they  need  their  mom 
the  most. 

“I  can  see  why  other  mothers 
don’t  report  it,  because  they  have 
too  much  to  lose,”  Mary  said.  “Even 
though  I did  the  right  thing,  I need 
a miracle  now  to  keep  this  family 
together.” 

Child  sexual  abuse  is  a subject 
that  is  distasteful  to  everybody.  We 
don’t  want  to  think  that  it  happens 
in  our  community.  When  we  read 
about  someone  being  convicted, 
we’re  glad  he’s  getting  what  he  de- 
serves. This  soldier  is  currenty  as- 
signed to  a cell  at  Fort  Lea- 
venworth, Kansas,  where  he’s  sure 
of  a roof  over  his  head  and  three 
meals  a day  for  the  next  nine  years. 

It’s  too  bad  his  victims  can’t  say 
the  same. 

( Obert  is  a writer  for  the  Fort  Ben- 
ning  Public  Affairs  Office.) 
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Family  supports  soldier’s  mission 


by  Helen  D.  Ross 

Since  its  inception,  our  blessed 
country  has  had  its  heritage  forged 
by  the  strength  of  the  American 
family.  America’s  freedom  has 
been  won  and  guarded  by  a citizen 
Army — men  who  left  their  farms 
and  hearts  to  defend  their  home- 
land. It  was  always  the  family  that 
carried  on. 

Today,  this  strong  value  of  car- 
rying on  is  still  alive.  We  are  an 
Army  family  because  we  embrace 
this  heritage.  My  children  and  I are 
proud  to  be  serving  in  the  Army  as 


we  support  our  soldier.  We  believe 
in  his  dedication  to  the  defense  of 
our  country.  We,  as  an  Army  fam- 
ily have  pledged  our  commitment 
to  the  presentation  of  democracy — 
no  less  than  our  soldier’s  pledge — 
and  we  will  accompany  him 
through  this  precious  challenge. 

With  the  modern  age  of  jet 
transport,  telecommunications 
and  improved  technological  ad- 
vances, the  challenge  is  certainly 
more  complicated  than  in  the  days 
of  our  great-grandmothers.  One 
factor  is  constant — the  emotional 
support  for  soldiers. 


This  is  our  mission,  and  without 
our  mission  no  amount  of  space- 
aged  defense  sophistication  will 
work.  Our  soldier  must — and 
does — have  our  commitment  to 
follow  him.  We  pledge  wholeheart- 
edly to  fulfill  our  mission  and  to 
discharge  our  duties.  Our  soldiers, 
my  children  and  I are  a close-knit 
cohesive  team.  This,  we  believe,  is 
the  most  integral  element  of  the 
nation’s  defense  force.  We  are  an 
Army  family!  ( Adapted  from  Eur- 
Army,  October  1985.) 


Club  managers  need  to  start  managing 


by  CW2  (P)  Ulysses  E.  Shields 

Let’s  get  to  the  source  of  the 
problem  in  clubs  today — Manage- 
ment! Managers  are  not  practicing 
the  principles  they  were  taught  at 
Basic  Club  Manager’s  and  Execu- 
tive Club  Manager’s  courses.  Many 
claim  to  work  12  to  16  hours  per 
day,  but  the  real  question  is  how 
many  hours  are  productive.  De- 
pending on  how  well  organized 
you  are,  two  to  four  hours  is  ample 
time  to  prepare  or  review  routine 
administrative  paperwork,  such  as 
MIS  reports,  inventories,  DARs, 
etc.  The  remaining  hours  should 
be  dedicated  to  reviewing  budget 
objectives,  developing  and  plan- 
ning club-sponsored  programs, 
employee  training,  and  customer 
relations.  This  work  should  not  ex- 
ceed 8—12  hours  per  day.  That  may 
seem  optimistic.  It  really  isn’t,  pro- 
vided you  have  standing  operating 
procedures,  trained  your  employ- 
ees and  implemented  adquate  in- 
ternal control  procedures  to  detect 
pilfergae,  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse. 

The  problems  of  operational 
control  and  training  continue  to 
haunt  us  in  AAA  audits,  IG  find- 
ings, CID  crime  prevention  sur- 
veys, and  assistance  team  reports. 
As  managers,  what  are  we  going  to 


do  about  it?  Here  are  some  sug- 
gestions: 

1.  Develop  realistic  operating 
budgets.  Don’t  under-budget  to 
look  good  every  month.  Revise  the 
budget  if  it’s  out  of  line. 

2.  Control  labor  costs.  Develop 
a realistic  personnel  requirements 
document  (PRD)  reflecting  a nu- 
cleus of  full-time,  part-time,  and 
intermittent  employees  to  cover 
the  basic  hours  of  operation.  Pre- 
pare work  schedules  and  cost  them 
to  reflect  accurate  computation  of 
employee  benefits;  prevent  em- 
ployees from  riding  the  clock. 
Strive  for  personnel  efficiency. 

3.  Review  pricing.  Ensure  food 
and  beverage  products  are  prop- 
erly costed  to  achieve  budget  ob- 
jectives. Prices  should  be  reviewed 
at  least  quarterly  and  adjusted  if 
necessary.  Be  sure  you  use  the  “cost 
percentage  method”  when  costing 
menu  prices. 

4.  Prepare  menu  recipe  cards 
for  product  consistency  and  pric- 
ing. Ensure  the  food  and  beverage 
staff  use  them  in  the  preparation 
of  products. 

5.  Internal  Controls.  Develop 
controls  that  will  detect  pilferage, 
waste,  fraud  and  abuse.  Write 
standing  operating  procedures 
giving  step-by-step  guidance. 


6.  Training.  This  is  probably  the 
most  critical  need  in  clubs  today. 
Develop  quality  training  programs 
for  technical  and  skill  level  em- 
ployees. Fund  operating  budgets 
for  training.  Select  employees  by 
the  merit  systems  and  their  poten- 
tial to  excel  to  attend  available 
schools. 


WEEK,  from  page  1 

VISIT:  “What  does  Daddy  do?” 
open  houses  for  families  in  units. 

INFORM  AND  EDUCATE: 
Prepare  handouts  and  have  them 
handy  at  all  exhibits,  demonstra- 
tions, gatherings,  etc.  Share  with 
other  activities — you  have  a supply 
of  their  material,  and  they  have 
yours! 

TAKE  ON  THE  TOUGH 
ONES:  Not  just  the  good  news, 
Army  Family  Week  is  also  time  to 
let  our  public  know  that  the  Army 
Family  Advocacy  Program  exists. 
Time  for  seminars  and  meetings, 
publicity  on  spouse  and  child  abuse 
prevention,  suicide  prevention, 
identification  and  registration  of 
exceptional  family  members — in 
short,  all  of  our  programs  are 
geared  to  help  the  Army  family. 

(See  WEEK,  page  13) 
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NAF,  from  page  2 

program  is  voluntary;  CSRP  is 
mandatory. 

The  NAF  plan  requires  em- 
ployee contributions  of  three  per- 
cent of  gross  salary  to  the  NAF 
retirement  fund  and  7.15  percent 
to  Social  Security  as  required  by 
law  for  a total  contribution  of  1 0. 1 5 
percent  of  gross  salary.  CSRP  par- 
ticipants contribution  7.0  percent 
of  basic  annual  salary. 

Both  the  CSRP  and  the  NAF 
plan  (when  combined  with  Social 
Security)  provide  approximately 
the  same  benefits  at  age  62,  the 
normal  retirement  age  under  both 
plans.  (We  recognize  that  civil  serv- 
ants can  retire  at  age  55  with  30 
years  service  without  reduction; 
the  average  age  of  civil  servants  at 
retirement  is  61.) 

The  writer’s  second  concern, 
that  of  appropriated  fund  support, 
properly  argues  that  such  funding 
must  continue  regarless  of  the  al- 
ternative chosen  for  personnel  re- 
aligment.  Reimbursement  is  a 
means  of  accomplishing  this  sup- 
port. 

Continued  APF  support  is  essen- 
tial to  the  continuation  of  the 
MWR  mission  and  we  believe  that 
Congres  will  provide  that  support. 
Whatever  recommendations  are 
made  by  the  task  force,  reasonable 


assurance  of  such  support  must  be 
at  the  cornerstone.  We  intend  to 
coordinate  with  congressional  ov- 
ersight committees  as  the  study  ef- 
fort progresses  to  insure  their 
agreement. 

The  writer  should  rethink 
whether  transfer  to  NAF  would  be 
foolish,  particularly  in  this  case. 
With  over  30  years  of  civil  service, 
he/she  is  probably  eligible  for  re- 
tirement, could  draw  an  immediate 
annuity  and  return  to  work  the 
next  day  with  a NAF  salary  and 
begin  accruing  credit  for  a NAF 
retirement.  For  those  not  retire- 
ment eligible,  we  would  provide 
full  credit  for  all  benefits  in  any 
potential  transfer  to  NAF  status. 

We  believe  our  work  force  is 
dedicated  to  the  support  of  sol- 
diers and  families  and  will  be  fair 
and  objective  in  its  evaluation  of 
the  study  effort.  I do  not  anticipate 
a major  exodus  from  the  program 
regardless  of  the  outcome. 

The  completed  study  should  be 
sent  to  major  commands  for  co- 
ordination in  mid  August.  Until 
then,  please  don’t  prejudge  it. 

The  writer’s  concerns,  as  well  as 
those  other  employees,  have  been 
heard  in  countless  hours  of  re- 
search, discussion,  interviews  and 
surveys  involved  in  this  project.  We 
intend  to  be  fair  to  all  employees 


while  laying  the  foundation  for  a 
MWR  personnel  system  that  is 
based  on  top-quality,  professional 
support  to  military  members  and 
their  families. 


The  following  monthly  en- 
titlements have  been  calcu- 
lated for  a 62-year-old 
individual,  assuming  a high 
three-year  average  salary  of 
$30,000  and  30  years  cred- 
ited service  without  making 
adjustment  for  a survivor 
benefit: 

NAF  Plan  Participant 

Plan  $1,097.50 

Social  Security  605.10 

Monthly 

Annuity $1,702.60 

CSRP  Participant 
Monthly 

Annuity $1,406.00 

The  NAF  health  plans 
compare  very  favorably  with 
the  health  benefits  available 
to  participants  in  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits 
Plans  (FEHBP). 


Spread  the  Sentinel  around! 


I came  across  a copy  of  the 
“Community  and  Family  Sentinel” 
laying  on  a table  in  the  Officer’s 
Club  the  other  day.  Since  then,  to 
no  avail,  I have  attempted  to  find 
who  the  addressee  was. 

My  concern  is  that  the  publica- 
tion is  being  left  to  haphazard  dis- 
tribution. Instead  of  chancing 
another  occasion  when  someone 
may  leave  the  publication  on  a ta- 
ble, I’d  like  to  have  a copy  sent  di- 
rectly to  the  Army  Community 
Service  Center,  where  it  will  be 
sifted  for  information. 

Incidentally,  ACS  represents 
Army  Community  Service,  not 
Army  Community  Services,  as  it 


appears  on  page  19  of  the  Winter 
Edition  1986. 

Sincerely, 

Walter  M.  Schneider 
Army  Community 
Service  Coordinator 
Crailsheim  Military 
Subcommunity 

We  agree  that  the  publication  has 
distribution  problems.  With  the  re- 
cent address  scrub,  (see  article  “Sen- 
tinel Address  Scrub  Finished)  we 
hope  the  Sentinel  is  being  received 
and  passed  along  to  other  readers. 
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Center  adjusts  organization, 
increases  ability  to  serve  installations 


The  organization  of  the  Com- 
munity and  Family  Support  Center 
(CFSC)  continued  its  evolution 
with  a recent  shifting  of  responsi- 
bilities and  the  designation  of  new 
directorates. 

In  announcing  the  changes, 
CFSC  commander,  Maj.  Gen.  Rob- 
ert M.  Joyce  noted  that  the  Center 
is  moving  into  closer  alignment 
with  the  Standard  Installation  Or- 
ganization, or  SIO,  that  is  being 
adopted  throughout  the  Army.  “It 
improves  our  efficiency,”  Joyce 
said,  “to  have  the  CFSC  mirror  the 
SIO  as  closely  as  is  feasible  at  the 
Department  of  Army  level.  It 
makes  it  easier  for  people  in  the 
field  to  understand  our  organiza- 
tion and  to  know  to  whom  they 
should  address  various  problems. 
It  makes  it  easier  for  us  to  provide 
more  effective  service  to  the  field 
commands  and  installations.” 

New  Directorates 

Three  new  directorates  are 
being  added  to  the  organization. 
Two  are  previously  divisions  that 
are  being  elevated  to  full  director- 
ates, while  the  third,  Community 
Support  Services,  is  a new  organi- 
zation. 

Community  Support  Services 
Directorate  will  combine  three  ma- 
jor community  support  activities: 
Nonappropriated  Fund  (NAF) 
Personnel,  NAF  Contracting,  and 
the  Community  Facilities  Con- 
struction Office.  A primary  reason 
for  the  creation  of  this  staff  ele- 
ment as  a directorate  is  to  provide 
better  across-the-board  service  to 
both  MWR  activities  and  to  the 
family  support  mission. 


Business  Operations 

The  Business  Operations  Direc- 
torate will  be  split  into  two  distinct 
directorates.  Business  Directorate 
will  be  headed  by  Col.  Richard 
Ross.  Concentrating  primarily  on 
overseas  matters,  this  directorate 
will  exercise  staff  control  over  the 
Hale  Koa  hotel,  serve  as  staff  pro- 
ponent for  other  lodging  activities 
around  the  world,  and  assume 
management  of  the  Army  Recre- 
ation Machine  Program.  An  op- 
erational element  of  the  Far-East 
Division  will  also  remain  in  the 
directorate. 

The  second  major  operating 
activity  will  be  the  Community 
Operations  and  Recreation  Direc- 
torate. This  element  assumes  re- 
sponsibility for  the  remainder  of 
the  Army’s  morale,  welfare  and 
recreation  activities.  Col.  EmRoy 
Gehlsen  will  manage  the  director- 
ate, with  progams  that  will  include 
the  Army  club  system  and  other 
MWR  business  operations,  Army 


recreation  activities,  the  Army  li- 
brary system,  and  the  Armed 
Forces  Sports  Committee. 

Installation  Support 

The  Community  and  Family 
Support  Directorate  will  also  be  af- 
fected by  the  realignment  of  re- 
sponsibilities. This  staff  element 
will  also  be  divided.  The  Family 
Support  Directorate  will  continue 
to  monitor  ACS  and  child  devel- 
opment services  programs,  along 
with  dependent  education  and 
youth  activities.  Added  to  the  di- 
rectorate is  a Management  Anal- 
ysis element  that  will  concentrate 
primarily  on  Army  Family  Action 
Plan  execution. 

Previously  a division  level  orga- 
nization, Installation  Support  be- 
comes a directorate.  Installation 
Support  will  retain  responsibility 
for  retired  and  veterans  affairs, 
personal  affairs,  installation  and 

(See  SIO,  page  13) 
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Mailing  list  review: 

Many  wrong  addresses,  “shared  reading”  stressed 


The  biannual  review  of  mailing 
lists  for  the  Community  and  Family 
Sentinel  has  been  completed  by  the 
CFSC  Media  Marketing  Office.  Be- 
gun in  February,  the  review  asked 
Sentinel  readers  to  verify  mailing 
addresses  and  number  of  copies  re- 
ceived. Additionally,  the  survey 
sought  information  concerning  the 
usefulness  of  the  publication  and 
invited  comments. 

Surprising  results 

Between  forty  and  fifty  percent 
of  the  addresses  were  wrong.  CFSC 
officials  expected  a large  number 
of  address  corrections  would  be 
needed,  but  did  not  anticipate  that 
nearly  half  of  the  labels  would  re- 
quire correction. 

Label  errors  fell  mainly  into  two 
categories: 

• Changed  office  symbol.  Name 
changes,  new  abbreviations,  or  or- 
ganizational realignments  were  the 
principal  reasons  for  label  error.  In 
most  cases,  alert  mail  room  work- 
ers had  already  made  the  adjust- 
ment and  kept  the  publication 
moving  to  the  correct  office. 

• New  nine-digit  zip  code.  Al- 
though just  an  administrative  ad- 
justment, several  hundred  labels 
required  change  to  include  the  ad- 
ditional four  digits.  However,  a few 
errors  were  also  found  in  the  basic 
zip  codes  of  some  addresses. 

The  high  error  rate,  especially 
with  office  symbols,  has  led  CFSC 
officials  to  recommend  that  Senti- 
nel readers  conduct  their  own  pub- 
lications review  and  advise 
publishers  and  other  correspond- 
ents of  their  correct  address.  While 
Army  regulations  require  publish- 
ers to  conduct  a mail  list  scrub 
every  second  year,  waiting  for  the 
publisher  to  take  the  initiative 


could  result  in  many  publications 
and  other  important  information 
being  shunted  off  to  wrong  offices 
or  possibly  never  delivered. 

Personal  copies  reduced 

“By  Name”  addresses  were  given 
particular  scrutiny  and  in  most 
cases,  eliminated  during  the  re- 
view. While  certain  senior  officers 
and  Command  Sergeants  Major 
will  continue  to  receive  copies, 
most  other  named  addresses  were 
deleted  from  the  list. 

Over  time,  individuals  have  been 
named  in  “attention”  lines — Atten- 
tion: Ms.  Smith,  Major  Jones,  Sgt. 
Brown,  etc.  Many  of  these  recipi- 
ents have  transferred,  retired,  or 
are  no  longer  in  the  community/ 
family  support  arena.  In  many 
cases,  the  publication  followed 
them  to  a new  duty  assignment — 
depriving  the  intended  distri- 
bution. 

Alphabet  creep  cut 

Also  reduced  in  the  address 
scrub  was  a form  of  “alphabet 
creep,”  the  narrowing  of  office 
symbols  from  MACOM  to  instal- 
lation to  directorate  to  division  to 
office  to  section  to  ad  naseum. 
Thus,  addresses  such  as  “ATZA- 
CFC-MZB-P-O”  were  eliminated 
and  the  number  of  copies  needed 
were  consolidated  at  a more  rea- 
sonable management  level,  usually 
at  the  directorate  (in  this  case, 
ATZA-CFC). 

The  reduction  of  alphabet  creep 
was  the  subject  of  many  comments 
from  the  field,  both  in  response  to 
the  survey  and  by  telephonic  re- 
quest. Most  respondents  indicated 
they  would  prefer  that  the  several 
addressees  within  their  activity  or 


organizational  structure  be  consol- 
idated and  they  would  assume  the 
responsibility  for  distributing  the 
publication. 

Same  sad  story 

While  the  CFSC  agrees  with  re- 
duction of  costs  associated  with 
government  publications  and  that 
consolidation  of  mailing  lists  will 
contribute  to  this  objective,  we 
must  also  note  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  passing  the  publication 
along  is  one  that  cannot  be  shirked. 
Sentinel  is  a shared  reader  publi- 
cation. It  is  designed  to  be  passed 
along  to  as  many  as  six  other  read- 
ers per  copy. 

Input  from  field  operations  staff 
visits,  letters  to  the  editor,  and  dis- 
cussions with  members  of  com- 
munity/family support  activities  in 
the  field  continues  to  show  that  the 
publication  is  not  passed  along  in 
many  organizations. 

The  CFSC  address  scrub  has  re- 
sulted in  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  copies  for  many  organizations. 
Where  an  increase  was  indicated 
based  on  a comparison  with  similar 
sized  organizations,  the  adjust- 
ment was  automatically  made. 
However,  many  cases  of  failure  to 
get  the  publication  is  clearly  a local 
problem — someone  is  sitting  on 
the  distribution. 

Regardless  of  the  cause  of  dis- 
tribution problems,  CFSC  has 
counseled  readers  to  make  their 
needs  known  locally — starting  with 
the  DPCA’s  immediate  staff.  Rec- 
ognizing the  human  tendency  to 
hang  on  to  the  Sentinel  (and  other 
publications)  for  more  reading  or 
reference,  readers  all  along  the 
chain  need  to  be  occasionally  re- 
minded that  others  are  waiting  to 
share  the  information. 
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Major  General  Long 

Exchange  commander  speaks  out 


Editor’s  Note:  The  following  is  the  first  of  a two  part  interview  with  Maj.  Gen.  John  Long,  commander  of  Army 
and  Air  Force  Exchange  Service  (AAFES). 


What  are  the  biggest  problems  fac- 
ing AAFES — in  the  short  term?  In 
the  long  term? 

In  the  short  term,  we  need  to 
meet  our  FY  1986  sales  and  earn- 
ings goals.  We  know  we  need  a 
stronger  sales  orientation.  To  ac- 
complish this  and  ultimately  put 
dollars  in  the  cash  register,  we’re 
in  the  final  stage  of  our  Head- 
quarters and  area  exchange  re- 
alignment which  will  make  us  more 
efficient  with  a significant  reduc- 
tion in  personnel  cost.  We’re  con- 
ducting a work  improvement  test 
at  several  stores  and  we’ve  im- 
proved our  weekly  promotional 
program  by  reducing  the  lead  time 
for  the  planning  phase  from  six  to 
two  months.  In  the  long  term,  we 
want  to  make  sure  we  keep  the  cus- 
tomers we’ve  got  and  bring  back 
those  we’ve  lost. 

What  is  AAFES  doing  to  respond 
to  the  negative  retail  sales  trends 
of  the  past  couple  of  years? 

Lots  of  things!  We’re  making  our 
stores  better  places  to  shop.  We’re 
improving  sales  promotions  and 
providing  our  sales  force  with  bet- 
ter product  training.  We’re  even 
videotaping  good  sales  and  cus- 
tomer-service ideas  from  various 
stores  and  showing  them  around 
the  world — to  allow  other  employ- 
ees to  use  these  same  ideas. 

Given  that  sales  are  down  and  div- 
idends  are  falling,  what  has 
AAFES  done  to  curtail  capital  ex- 
penditures— especially  in  the  con- 
struction area? 


Maj.  Gen.  John  Long 


We  are  deferring  specific  con- 
struction projects  at  a logical  point 
of  development.  As  a result,  we  cut 
$15  million  in  FY  85  and  reduced 
the  program  $24  million  for  FY  86. 
Keep  in  mind  we  have  not  can- 
celled any  projects,  since  the  needs 
are  still  valid — we  have  only  post- 
poned the  expenditures. 

SECDEF  has  announced  a major 
effort  to  reduce  smoking.  What 
impact  do  you  foresee  in  terms  of 
(1)  AAFES  tobacco  sales  and  (2) 
the  requirement  to  provide  ade- 
quate “no  smoking”  areas  in  fa- 
cilities? 

I totally  support  all  efforts  to  re- 
duce smoking.  AAFES  tobacco 
sales  are  down,  similar  to  the  com- 
mercial industry,  and  I believe  this 
trend  will  continue.  We  prohibit 
smoking  in  retail  stores  and  pro- 


vide “no  smoking”  areas  in  our  res- 
taurants. 

If  we  were  to  divide  AAFES  mer- 
chandise into  two  categories — ne- 
cessities and  luxuries — we  could 
make  this  observation:  necessities 
do  not  appear  to  be  the  value  that 
luxuries  are.  Also,  necessities 
seem  to  be  priced  very  near  the 
civilian  marketplace. 

By  value,  I’m  sure  you’re  refer- 
ring to  the  amount  of  price  dif- 
ferential from  the  civilian 
marketplace.  We  often  find  that 
items  of  necessity  are  sold  at  low 
margins  on  the  outside  . . . often  at 
cost  or  even  below  cost.  They’re 
used  to  attract  customers  and  stim- 
ulate traffic.  We  try  to  be  as  com- 
petitive as  possible  considering  our 
cost  as  well  as  our  earnings  objec- 
tive. Yet,  there  are  still  many  ne- 
cessities we’re  able  to  provide  at 
excellent  savings.  Historically,  our 
annual  A.  C.  Nielsen  surveys  have 
shown  excellent  savings  in  basic 
merchandise  categories  such  as  toi- 
letries (15.8%),  stationery  (28.1%), 
clothing  (31.2%)  and  household 
products  (24.7%).  We  also  have 
comparable  house  brand  products 
that  are  excellent  values  consider- 
ing both  price  and  quality.  As  a rule 
of  thumb,  luxuries  have  a higher 
markup  than  necessities  AAFES. 

You  have  a senior  civilian  assist- 
ant. How  deeply  does  this  person 
affect  policy  and  operations? 
What  are  your  comments  concern- 
ing the  continuity  provided  and 

(See  AAFES,  page  9) 
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AAFES,  from  page  8 

the  idea  of  having  this  kind  of  ci- 
vilian position  in  a business  or- 
ganization within  the  defense 
bureaucracy? 

I’ve  just  retitled  my  senior  civil- 
ian assistant,  Mr.  John  Nille,  as 
Deputy  Commander  for  Opera- 
tions. Mr.  Nille  plays  an  absolutely 
vital  role  in  developing  policy  and 
operations.  Under  our  recent 
alignment,  he  has  four  director- 
ates, called  the  Sales  Group,  which 
report  directly  to  him.  This  team 
is  responsible  for  formulating  the 
operational  policies  and  strategies 
that  drive  the  organization.  One  of 
the  biggest  advantages  in  having 
this  senior  civilian  position  is  in 
maintaining  continuity  and  sus- 
taining the  momentum  within 
AAFES  since  military  commanders 
change.  AAFES  is  commanded  by 
either  an  Army  or  Air  Force  gen- 
eral, a vice  commander  from  the 
alternate  service,  but  neither  ser- 
vice trains  officers  to  lead  and  man- 
age a multi-billion  dollar  retail 
organization.  Mr.  Nille  provides 
the  technical  knowledge  and  ad- 
vice that  helps  assure  that  we  fulfill 
our  responsibilities. 

Another  important  perspective  of 
AAFES  involves  the  operation  of 
individual  stores.  How  do  you 
view  the  AAFES  mission  in  terms 
of  being  responsive  to  local  com- 
manders? 

Without  close  cooperation  be- 
tween exchange  managers  and  lo- 
cal commanders,  we  could  not 
accomplish  our  mission.  Local 
commanders  are  the  eyes  and  ears 
of  their  troops.  We  make  every  at- 
tempt to  meet  their  needs. 

How  does  AAFES  handle  depre- 
ciation at  the  store  level? 

Fixed  asset  records  are  central- 
ized in  Dallas  for  exchanges  in 
CONUS  and  Pacific  and  in  Munich 
for  exchanges  in  Europe.  Records 
are  updated  based  on  each  store 
acknowledging  receipt  of  a fixed 
asset  item.  We  use  a variable  de- 
preciation rate  based  on  the  type 


of  asset.  Depreciation  expense  is 
charged  to  each  store  monthly 
based  on  the  value  of  assets  as- 
signed to  that  store. 

How  is  accounting  done  at  the 
store  level? 

Documentation  is  mailed  from 
each  store  to  the  supporting  ac- 
counting office  for  audit  and  data 
capture.  Data  is  then  electronically 
transmitted  to  our  computers  in 
Dallas  to  digest  and  prepare  our 
financial  statements. 

What  about  concessions? 


In  CONUS,  each  concessionaire 
submits  a settlement  report  to- 
gether with  cash  register  detail 
tape.  This  report  consists  of  the 
opening  reading  at  the  beginning 
of  the  month,  the  closing  reading 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  the 
difference  which  represents  sales. 
If  there  are  any  adjustments  such 
as  overrings  or  refunds,  an  adjust- 
ment form  signed  by  the  conces- 
sionaire and  the  customer  is  also 
submitted  to  support  any  reduc- 
tion in  the  sales  amount.  The  con- 
cessionaire also  submits  his  check 
for  the  AAFES  income — calculated 
by  multiplying  the  contract  fee 
times  the  net  sales  from  the  settle- 
ment report.  Where  sales  tax  are 
applicable,  the  tax  is  also  deducted 
before  the  AAFES  income  is  cal- 
culated. Overseas,  where  foreign 
currency  is  involved,  concession- 
aires turn  in  sales  receipts  each 
day — in  U.S.  dollars.  Semi- 


monthly, the  supporting  account- 
ing office  issues  a local  currency 
settlement  check  to  the  concession- 
aire. Basic  reporting  is  the  same  as 
in  CONUS. 

How  does  AAFES  control  vending 
and  video  game  operations? 

This  depends  on  whether  we  are 
talking  about  CONUS  or  overseas. 
Overseas,  vending  is  a direct  op- 
eration managed  by  AAFES  em- 
ployees who  stock  machines,  make 
collections,  and  deposit  monies. 
The  vending  machines  are  owned 
by  AAFES.  In  CONUS,  vending  is 


generally  contracted  out  under 
what  we  call  a Vending  Machine 
Agreement.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment, the  inventory  and  the 
change  fund  in  each  machine  be- 
longs to  AAFES.  We  pay  the  con- 
tractor a fee  for  using  his  machine 
and  for  him  to  service  the  ma- 
chines, fill  the  machines  with  mer- 
chandise, make  collections,  etc. 
The  contractor  must  report  sales 
equivalent  to  the  amount  of  inven- 
tory charged  to  us  when  the  ma- 
chine is  refilled.  For  example,  if  the 
contractor  charges  us  for  four 
cases  of  beverage  to  refill  the  ma- 
chine, then  he  must  also  report 
four  cases  of  beverage  as  having 
been  sold.  For  amusement  ma- 
chines, where  there  is  no  product 
involved,  an  AAFES  representa- 
tive must  accompany  the  contrac- 
tor when  he  makes  collections.  All 
monies  are  counted  in  the  presence 
(See  VENDING,  page  10) 
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of  the  troops . We  make  every  attempt  to 
meet  their  needs  ” 
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VENDING,  from  page  9 

of  our  representative,  and  the  con- 
tractor normally  pays  us  our  share 
of  the  income  before  leaving  the 
installation. 


How  do  you  know  the  concession- 
aire isn’t  cheating  AAFES? 

Generally,  we  rely  on  the  cus- 
tomer to  assure  that  all  sales  are 
recorded  on  the  cash  register,  as  we 
do  in  our  direct-operated  stores. 
Signs  request  customers  report  dis- 
crepancies to  exchange  manage- 
ment and  offer  free  concession 
services  when  customers  make 
such  reports.  We  also  produce 
concession  sales  and  income  his- 
tory reports  each  month  which 
help  identify  any  unexplainable 
declines  which  might  be  an  indi- 
cation of  impropriety  on  the  part 
of  a concessionaire  or  a concession 
employee. 


staff  at  the  store,  what  about  other 
methods  such  as  the  “town  hall 
meeting”  forum,  advisory  groups, 
and  panels,  and  similar  ways  to 
obtain  customer  input? 

Our  local  manager  decides  what 
he  or  she  needs  to  carry — as  long 
as  it’s  in  our  123,000-item  stock  as- 
sortment. Customers  are  encour- 
aged to  talk  to  the  manager,  submit 
“Customer  Comment”  forms 
(available  in  every  major  exchange 
facility),  or  participate  in  advisory 
council  meetings  to  make  their  de- 
sires known.  We  also  encourage 
our  exchange  managers  to  meet 
with  community  groups,  clubs,  or 
other  forums  where  we  can  get  cus- 
tomer feedback. 

Who  decides  what  is  offered  at  a 
particular  exchange  in  terms  of 
sizes,  styles,  colors  or  brands?  For 
example,  why  does  it  seem  that 
men’s  coats  stop  at  44R  and  trou- 


the  money  to  buy  them  ...  if  we 
don’t  have  them,  they  shop  else- 
where! 

Our  customers  also  have  a say  in 
what  we  sell — especially  in  fashion 
merchandise.  Twice  each  year,  ex- 
change managers  submit  an  up- 
date of  their  store  profile.  By  going 
through  the  local  Exchange  Advi- 
sory Council,  or  by  contacting  the 
main  exchange  manager  directly, 
buying  can  be  tailored  by  price  and 
category  at  specific  stores. 

Generally  we  stock  men’s  suits  or 
sport  coats  ranging  from  sizes  38- 
46,  but  the  majority  will  be  in  the 
“gut”  sizes,  40-42.  Men’s  trousers 
range  from  sizes  28-44,  but  here 
again,  the  more  popular  or  com- 
mon sizes  are  32-36.  If  you’re  large 
or  small,  you’re  not  going  to  find 
the  variety  of  fashion  merchandise 
that  the  more  average-sized  cus- 
tomer does. 

Why  is  there  a noticeable  differ- 


“ AAFES  is  essentially  self-supporting  and  returns 
every  cent  of  profit  to  the  military  customer ...” 


Parking  seems  to  be  a problem  at 
most  exchanges.  Except  for  hand- 
icapped, aren’t  “reserved”  spaces 
for  GO,  senior  officers,  etc. 
passe’? 

The  installation  commander  is 
responsible  for  parking  lots  and 
traffic  flow  around  exchanges  and 
establishes  a uniform  policy  for  re- 
served parking  spaces  at  ex- 
changes, commissaries,  clubs  and 
other  buildings  on  post.  We  accept 
his  decision  on  reserved  spaces. 

Let’s  look  at  some  very  basic  in- 
stallation level  questions.  What  is 
the  role  of  the  local  manager  in 
determining  just  what  his  store 
stocks?  How  can  this  be  influ- 
enced by  his  customers?  Other 
than  direct  contact  with  AAFES 


sers  at  32  waist? 

What  AAFES  sells  in  exchanges 
is  determined  by  the  mission  of  the 
installation  and  a multitude  of  de- 
mographic factors  . . . such  as  the 
customer’s  average  age,  marital 
status,  income  level,  plus  product 
demand  and  space  limitations.  Be- 
cause of  restrictions,  overseas  and 
CONUS  exchange  stock  assort- 
ments will  differ. 

The  ideas  is  to  stock  a well-bal- 
anced selection  of  first-quality  mer- 
chandise based  on  the 
demographic  breakout  of  a partic- 
ular area.  And  believe  it  or  not,  our 
young  soldiers  and  airmen  don’t  al- 
ways want  “cheap”  or  “bargain 
basement”  merchandise.  Most 
want  name-brand  items  and  have 


ence  between  types  of  merchan- 
dise offered  between  exchanges? 
There  is  a perception  that  this  dif- 
ference is  particularly  noticeable 
between  Army  and  Air  Force  ex- 
changes. Also,  some  exchanges 
have  a large  assortment  of  hard- 
to-find  items  (Hummel  figurines, 
for  example)  while  others  have 
none  at  all. 

That’s  a myth — like-sized  ex- 
changes, Army  or  Air  Force,  gen- 
erally stock  like  merchandise.  We 
classify  each  store  and  department 
within  a store  based  upon  sales, 
customer  mix,  and  retail  floor 
space.  We  have  five  classifica- 
tions— “S”  or  super  being  the  larg- 
est stores  (Ft.  Hood,  Ft.  Sam,  Ft. 

(See  STOCK,  page  12) 
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STOCK,  from  page  10 

Lewis)  that  will  carry  the  majority 
of  items:  “D”  being  the  very  small- 
est stores  (White  Sands,  Yuma 
Proving  Grounds,  Ft.  Ritchie)  that 
carry  a limited  assortment  and  may 
not  carry  every  category.  But,  our 
store  managers  have  a variety  of 
methods  to  assist  customers.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  mail  order  catalog 
and  special  order  services  are  avail- 
able. 

Another  perception  concerns 
AAFES  selection  of  clothing  qual- 
ity. Why  doesn’t  AAFES  carry  a 
larger  selection  of  quality  cloth- 
ing? Military  families  get  better 
quality  and  selection  from  civilian 
firms. 

AAFES  is  the  tenth  largest  re- 
tailer in  the  United  States.  Our 
buyers  shop  the  same  markets  as 
other  retailers  and  we  get  the  same 
quality  merchandise.  All  apparel  is 
first  quality  only.  We  stock  a broad 
variety  of  all  categories  of  clothing, 
ranging  from  budget  price  to  de- 
signer labels,  such  as  Liz  Claiborne, 
Alexander  Julian,  Polo,  Evan  Pi- 
cone,  etc.  We  are  especially  con- 
cerned about  budget-conscious 
young  families.  For  example,  more 
than  47  % of  our  children’s  clothing 
falls  under  our  “Extra  Value  Pro- 
gram”— our  lowest  price  clothing. 
Because  we  have  to  be  all  things  to 
some  million  customers,  we  simply 
do  not  have  the  space  to  offer 
much  more  of  a clothing  selection, 
but  I assure  you,  our  quality  is  com- 
parable to  civilian  firms. 

How  and  where  are  AAFES  man- 
agers trained?  How  about  the  sub- 
managers, such  as  those  respon- 
sible for  individual  departments? 
Stockage  is  a frequently  heard 
gripe — stores  often  have  a certain 
size/line  of  item,  but  do  not  have 
the  matching  products  to  go  with 
it.  (Sheets  and  pillowcases  in  dif- 
ferent sizes  or  colors/patterns,  for 
example). 

“Basic  training”  for  AAFES 
managers  is  given  at  Management 
Training  Centers  in  San  Antonio 
and  El  Paso,  and  in  Kaiserslautern, 


West  Germany.  Manager  trainees 
receive  intensive  training  in  gen- 
eral AAFES  subjects,  and  in  their 
functional  area,  retail,  food,  and  so 
on.  This  training  is  followed  by  ex- 
tensive OJT.  We’re  beefing  up  our 
OJT  program  and,  beginning  in 
June,  retail  trainees  will  be  spend- 
ing 28  to  34  weeks  at  a training  site 
after  they  complete  a 6-week  class- 
room curriculum. 

Department  supervisors,  as  well 
as  sales  associates  and  other  front- 
line employees,  are  trained  by  on- 
site supervisors,  training  coordi- 
nators, personnel  managers,  and 
headquarters  instructors,  depend- 
ing on  the  subject.  Many  vendors 
give  us  in-store  product  demon- 
strations and  training.  In  fact, 
we’ve  just  published  a resource 


book  that  lists  worldwide  vendor 
contracts  so  stores  can  request  spe- 
cific product  demonstrations  and 
training.  We  also  provide  self- 
study  courses  and  tuition  assistance 
for  career  development. 

To  increase  our  in-stock  effi- 
ciency, we’ve  added  Reorder  As- 
sociates to  many  exchanges.  These 
people  are  being  specially  trained 
in  customer  buying  habits,  how  to 
order  all  categories  of  merchandise 
and  how  to  keep  our  stores  in  peak 
stock  condition.  We’ve  also  started 
a “Best  Seller”  program.  We  found 
that  80%  of  our  sales  are  generated 
by  20%  of  the  merchandise  we 
warehouse.  We  identified  this  mer- 
chandise and  coded  it  as  “Bestsell.” 
Our  goal  is  to  be  in  stock  95%  of 
the  time. 

A final  question,  or  two — people 
ask:  Why  can’t  AAFES  be  open 
seven  days  a week?  Why  can’t 
AAFES  operate  more  like  a civil- 
ian department  store?  Which 
brings  us  to  this  one:  Although 
AAFES  is  excluded  from  the  Com- 


mercial Activities  Program,  why 
hasn’t  AAFES  conducted  a study 
to  see  if  customers  would  benefit 
from  a commercial  firm  such  as 
Zayre  or  K-Mart  running  the  ex- 
change? 

We  do  have  most  main  retail 
stores  open  seven  days  a week;  de- 
pending on  customer  traffic. 

Our  goal  is  to  operate  like  an 
“upscale  discounter,”  offering  cus- 
tomers convenience,  quality,  ser- 
vice, satisfaction  guaranteed  and 
value. 

As  far  as  contracting  exchange 
operations  to  Zayres  or  K-Mart, 
that’s  dumb.  Let  me  tell  you  why. 
AAFES  is  essentially  self-support- 
ing and  returns  every  cent  of  profit 
to  the  military  customer,  either  as 
MWR  dividends  or  new  or  im- 


proved facilities.  What  commercial 
retailer  would  do  that?  What  com- 
mercial retailer  would  provide  ser- 
vice at  small,  isolated  or 
unprofitable  locations? 

Exchanges  have  served  military 
customers  in  peace  and  war  for  91 
years.  Rather  than  looking  at  con- 
tracting out  exchange  services,  I’d 
much  prefer  to  keep  working  to- 
wards improving  what  we  have. 
Quite  frankly,  we  do  a damn  good 
job  under  some  very  difficult  con- 
ditions and  restrictions.  We  cer- 
tainly don’t  need  any  more 
unsubstantiated  “perceptions”  or 
“myths” — what  we  need  is  con- 
structive criticism,  understanding, 
and  support  to  enable  us  to  do  a 
better  job.  The  PX/BX  is  a military 
institution  just  as  the  commissary, 
clubs  and  hospitals.  Damning  your 
institutions  without  a fundamental 
knowledge  of  how  they  work  is  the 
best  way  I know  of  insuring  their 
demise. 

(In  our  next  issue  Long  will  address 
AAFESs  hiring  practices  and  their  role 
in  MWR  programs  and  policy.) 


“We  do  a damn  good  job  under 
some  very  difficult  conditions’ ’ 
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CFSC  cited  for  excellence  and  achievement 


EXEMPLIFYING  EXCELLENCE  . . . Maj.  Gen.  Robert  M.  Joyce,  Com- 
mander, Community  and  Family  Support  Center  accepts  the  Public 
Service  Excellence  Award  from  Mr.  Howard  Ady,  Chairman,  Awards 
Committee,  Public  Employees  Roundtable.  (U.S.  Army  Photo). 


ALEXANDRIA,  VA.— The  Com- 
munity and  Family  Support  Center 
(CFSC)  has  received  the  Public  Ser- 
vice Excellence  Award  for  the  fed- 
eral government.  Given  annually 
by  the  Public  Employees  Round- 
table, the  award  honors  the  public 
service  organization  whose 
achievement  “exhibits  the  highest 
standards  of  dedication,  excellence 
and  accomplishment.” 

At  a “Breakfast  of  Champions” 
held  on  Capitol  Hill,  Major  Gen- 
eral Robert  M.  Joyce,  CFSC  com- 
mander, accepted  the  award  on 
behalf  of  the  nearly  600  men  and 
women  of  the  Center.  He  noted 
that  the  award  was  given  to  the  en- 
tire organization  in  recognition  of 
outstanding  public  service  rather 
than  as  an  award  for  a single  deed 
or  the  effort  of  one  person  or  of- 
fice. 

The  citation  noted  that  the  or- 
ganization is  less  than  eighteen 
months  old,  and  during  this  short 
time  has  continued  the  momentum 
of  Army  programs  transferred  to 
it,  created  several  major  new  pro- 
grams and  projects,  and  simulta- 
neously, underwent  all  of  the 
myriad  actions  necessary  for  be- 
coming operational — developing 
budgets,  filling  staff  positions,  and 
all  of  the  administrative  and  logis- 
tical details  involved. 

Joining  the  CFSC  were  state  and 
local  winners.  The  Food  Inspection 
Division  of  the  Minnesota  Depar- 
ment  of  Agriculture  was  named 
state  winner  for  its  work  in  detect- 
ing and  eliminating  a series  of 
health  hazards  involving  foods 
headed  for  markets  in  Minnesota 
and  other  states.  The  local  winner, 
Anne  Arundel  (Md.)  county  utility 
department  was  cited  for  excep- 
tional effort  in  environmental  pro- 
tection of  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 


Reflecting  the  total  effort  of  the 
CFSC,  the  award  cited  Family  Sup- 
port (child  sexual  abuse  preven- 
tion plans,  exceptional  family 
member  programs,  obtaining/ 
funding  family  child  care  posi- 
tions, upgrade  of  child  develop- 
ment centers),  Program  and 
Evaluation  (Burger  King  initiative, 
utility  and  rental  security  pro- 
grams, Quality  of  Life  programs), 
Resource  Management  (Army  In- 
vestment Banking  Fund,  unem- 
ployment compensation  tracking), 


and  Business  Operations  (Yongsan 
Lodge  design,  MWR  program 
standards). 

The  citation  concludes:  The  per- 
formance of  the  CFSC  in  less  than 
eighteen  months  is  a combination 
of  exceptional  professional  ability 
coupled  with  enthusiasm,  caring, 
tenacity  and  hard  work  that  has 
created  an  organization  that  is  es- 
tablishing a record  of  unparalleled 
achievement  in  helping  soldiers  to 
“be  all  they  can  be.” 
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Center  gets  new  deputy 


WEEK,  from  page  4 


Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  G.  Rhame 


Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  G.  Rhame 
has  assumed  duties  as  the  deputy 
commander  of  the  Community 
and  Family  Support  Center  in  Al- 
exandria, Virginia. 

Rhame,  who  was  previously  as- 
signed as  an  assistant  division  com- 
mander of  the  3rd  Armored 
Division  in  Germany,  was  commis- 
sioned in  1963  upon  completion  of 
Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  at 
Louisana  State  University. 

Previous  assignments  have  in- 
cluded special  assistant  to  the 
executive  officer,  2nd  Armored  Di- 
vision; commander,  2nd  Battalion, 
41st  Infantry,  Fort  Hood,  Texas; 
and  as  a National  Guard  advisor  in 
Army  Readiness  Region  IX.  He  is 
a graduate  of  the  Army  War  Col- 


SIO,  from  page  6 

personnel  support  and  the  Armed 
Forces  Entertainment  Program. 
Additionally,  the  new  directorate 
serves  as  the  staff  proponent  for 
the  Army  voting  program  identi- 
fication cards,  and  programs  such 
as  the  Defense  Eligibility  Enroll- 
ment System  (DEERS). 

Largely  unaffected  by  the  orga- 
nizational shift  is  the  Field  Oper- 


lege  and  holds  a Master  of  Business 
Administration  degree  with  comp- 
trollership  specialty  from  Syracuse 
University. 

A Vietnam  veteran,  Rhame  has 
been  awarded  the  Silver  Star  with 
one  oak  leaf  cluster,  Meritorious 
Service  Medal  with  oak  leaf  cluster, 
Air  Medal,  and  Army  Commenda- 
tion Medal  with  “V”  device.  He  is 
authorized  to  wear  the  Combat  In- 
fantryman Badge  and  the  Parachu- 
tist Badge. 

Brig.  Gen.  Rhame  and  his  wife, 
Linda,  have  two  children:  Rebecca 
and  Thomas. 

Rhame  succeeds  Brig.  Gen.  Ed- 
mond S.  Solymosy,  who  was  the 
first  deputy  commander  assigned 
to  the  Community  and  Family  Sup- 
port Center  following  its  activation 
in  November,  1984. 

In  departing  the  CFSC,  Soly- 
mosy paid  tribute  to  the  men  and 
women  who  have  worked  to  make 
community  and  family  support 
programs  successful.  He  noted 
that  commanders,  employees,  and 
volunteers  have  worked  tirelessly 
to  assure  that  soldiers  and  their 
families  continue  to  receive  first- 
class  quality  of  life  programs.  He 
expressed  deep  personal  appreci- 
ation to  the  CFSC  staff  and  to  those 
who  work  in  MWR  and  community 
activities  for  their  aggressive,  ded- 
icated service  during  the  first  busy 
months  of  the  Center’s  existence. 

Brig.  Gen.  Solymosy  will  assume 
duties  as  the  chief  of  staff,  I Corps, 
at  Fort  Lewis,  WA. 


ations  Directorate.  The  element 
will  continue  to  provide  field  teams 
for  training  and  management  sup- 
port at  installation  level.  Training 
programs  for  service  schools,  con- 
tract training,  and  on-site  instruc- 
tion will  be  developed  by  the 
directorate,  along  with  providing 
interior  design  consultation  ser- 
vices for  efficient  facility  operation. 


TAKE  TO  THE  AIRWAVES: 

Blitz  the  media!  Overseas,  work 
with  AFRTS  radio  and  television — 
you  should  get  at  least  one  “shot” 
each  day  during  family  week.  By 
interview  (such  as  AFN’s  Gasthaus) 
or  by  a short  “on  location”  news 
feature,  five  or  more  key  activities 
can  be  highlighted.  For  radio,  con- 
sider a call-in  program  to  answer 
questions.  In  CONUS,  take  advan- 
tage of  cable  systems  that  serve  in- 
stallations and  surrounding 
communities.  Lots  of  chaplain  and 
other  family  oriented  films  are 
available.  Many  local  cable  opera- 
tors also  have  interview/ talk  pro- 
grams. In  some  markets,  the  “on 
air”  TV  and  radio  stations  have 
morning  interview  programs  that 
would  welcome  local  subjects. 

GIVE  IT  AWAY:  Get  families  in 
the  door  with  simple  drawings  or 
give-aways.  Eligibility  depends  on 
the  presence  of  at  least  two  family 
member/spouses.  Even  the  library 
can  get  in  on  this  one — give  a book. 

CLUB,  SNACK  BARS,  ALL 
FOOD  SERVICE  ACTIVITIES: 
The  obvious — special  rates  for 
family  dining.  The  not-so-ob- 
vious — coupons,  other  merchan- 
dising gambits,  entertainment 
emphasizing  the  family  week  idea. 

INVOLVE  THE  KIDS:  In  co- 
operation with  the  school  system, 
family  week  theme  poster  and  es- 
say contest  (with  the  top  prizes 
coming  from  MWR  activities,  of 
course).  Taken  a step  further,  one 
post’s  essay  contest  was  “Why  I 
want  to  be  the  Commanding  Gen- 
eral for  a Day.”  Top  prize  winner 
was  Commanding  General  for  a 
Day.”  Runners-up  (as  many  as  you 
want)  make  up  the  “General’s 
staff.” 

The  surface  is  barely  scratched. 
The  ideas  listed  above  were 
gleaned  from  all  over  the  world. 
Time  is  our  ally,  imagination  is  un- 
limited. An  early  start,  close  coor- 
dination and  cooperation,  and  lots 
of  hard  work  can  lead  to  an  excep- 
tional Army  Family  Week  on  your 
installation  in  1986! 
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Army  Club  study  underway 

Future  of  clubs  being  examined 


by  Lt.  Col.  Barry  Berglund 

The  role  of  the  Army  club  sys- 
tem into  the  next  decade  is  the  fo- 
cus of  a study  being  conducted  by 
the  Community  and  Family  Sup- 
port Center. 

Heading  the  study  is  Lt.  Gen. 
(Ret)  Richard  G.  Trefry.  Trefry 
served  for  six  years  as  the  Army’s 
Inspector  General.  Other  assign- 
ments included  positions  as  the  As- 
sistant Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Personnel,  Director  of  Human  Re- 
sources Development  and  Director 
of  Management  at  Department  of 
the  Army. 

Lt.  Gen.  Trefry  and  the  study 
group  plan  to  visit  more  than  forty 
installations  in  eleven  major  com- 
mands around  the  world.  Com- 
manders, DPCAs,  installation  club 
managers  and  community  opera- 
tions directors,  club/branch  man- 
agers and  employees  and 
Command  Sergeants  Major  will  be 
asked  for  their  views.  Additionally, 
both  patrons  and  non-patrons  will 
be  interviewed  in  panel  sessions. 


Retirees,  civilian  employees, 
spouses  and  military  members  of 
all  ranks  will  present  their 
thoughts. 

While  not  all  groups  will  partic- 
ipate at  every  installation,  three  to 
five  separate  sessions  will  be  held 
with  selected  groups.  Trefry  and 
the  team  will  be  prepared  to  pro- 
vide informal  feedback  to  the  com- 
mander and  staff  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  visit. 

The  study  is  one  of  several  ac- 
tions being  taken  by  the  Army  to 
determine  how  to  reserve  the 
downward  trend  of  club  financial 
fortunes  in  recent  years  (see  box). 
Earlier  this  year,  Army  Chief  of 
Staff,  Gen.  John  A.  Wickham,  Jr., 
asked  major  commanders  to  act  to 
reverse  losses  and  develop  plans  to 
help  clubs  return  to  profitability  by 
fiscal  year  1987.  Additionally,  a 
three-day  conference  was  held  in 
March,  bringing  together  club 
professionals  and  civilian  experts 
to  explore  problems  and  other  sug- 
gestions. 

The  Trefry  study  will  go  beyond 


the  immediate  concerns  of  finan- 
cial condition,  although  these  con- 
ditions are  important.  The  larger 
question,  however,  pertains  to  the 
future  of  the  club  system  in  a rap- 
idly changing  society.  Joining  Tre- 
fry in  the  study  will  be  seven 
professional  consultants  who  will 
join  the  study  on  a rotating  basis. 
Each  consultant  will  visit  a differ- 
ent series  of  sites.  Augmenting  the 
team  are  two  members  of  the  CFSC 
staff. 

Moving  quickly,  Trefry  expects 
to  complete  the  data  collection  por- 
tion of  the  study  in  October.  The 
final  report  will  be  released  shortly 
thereafter.  Also,  the  CFSC  plans  to 
prepare  a videotaped  record  of  the 
study,  documenting  the  visits,  com- 
ments and  recommendations  of 
the  group.  The  production  sched- 
ule calls  for  this  tape  to  be  available 
during  December  1986. 

(Berglund  works  in  the  Community 
and  Family  Support  Center’s  Program 
Analysis  and  Evaluation  Office.) 


ARMY  CLUB  BRANCHES 
NET  LOSS 
FY  84  & FY  85 


84 

85 

TOTAL 

LOSING 

LOSS 

LOSING 

LOSS 

BRANCHES 

BRANCHES 

BRANCHES 

OFFICER 

97 

33 

1.26M 

35 

2.2  M 

NCO/ 

ENL 

92 

30 

1.35M 

35 

1.9  M 

COMMUNITY 

50 

9 

.29M 

21 

1.65M 

TOTAL 

239 

72 

2.90M 

93 

5.75M 
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Gallup  poll  shows  our  dining  out  habits 

steak  still  No.  1 but  seafood  a close  second 


Steak  and  prime  rib  are  still  the 
most  popular  dinner  entrees,  ac- 
cording to  the  second  Gallup  An- 
nual Report  on  Eating  Out.  The 
Gallup  Organization  interviewed 
over  12,000  adults  last  year  to 
gather  data  for  the  report — asking 
whether  they  ate  out  the  previous 
day,  in  what  type  of  place  (fast 
food,  etc.)  and  which  meal  they 
had. 


In  answer  to  the  question  what 
they  ordered  at  the  previous  day’s 
meal  out,  19  percent  responded 
“steak.”  Prime  rib,  or  roast  beef, 
was  next,  named  by  12  percent. 
However,  39  percent  of  the  inter- 
viewees indicated  they  had  selected 
seafood,  compared  with  3 1 percent 
for  beef.  (The  breakdown  was:  fish 
(12%);  shrimp  (11%);  seafood 
combination  (10%);  lobster  (4%); 


crabmeat  (1%)  and  scallops  (1%)). 

When  asked  their  reasons  for  or- 
dering an  entree,  reasons  ranged 
from  nutritional  to  a desire  to  try 
something  different.  The  least-or- 
dered entrees,  each  named  by  one 
percent  of  the  respondents  were 
crabmeat,  scallops,  egg  and  cheese 
dishes,  and  lamb. 

Health  down? 

As  for  healthful  eating,  Gallup 
first  noted  big  increases  in  the  in- 
cidence of  ordering  meals  with 
lower  salt,  calories  and  portions  in 
1982.  But  last  year,  it  found  that 
the  percentage  of  adults  likely  to 
make  those  selections  had 
dropped.  Concern  about  a health- 
ful diet  seems  to  have  slipped  a lit- 
tle in  the  past  year,  according  to  the 
results  of  the  Gallup  report.  Ques- 
tioned on  three  measures  of  good 
nutrition — low  salt,  low  calories 
and  small  portions  of  food — re- 
spondents were  less  enthusiastic 
about  choices  that  may  be  viewed 
as  more  healthful.  Gallup  said  this 
“may  be  customers’  reactions  to 
overexposure  to  the  subject  by  the 
media  or  disappointment  with  the 
results  of  their  sacrifice.” 

In  1982  about  47  percent  of 
those  surveyed  said  they  were 
“very  likely”  or  “fairly  likely”  to  or- 
der low  salt  meals;  in  1983  it  was 
55  percent.  But  last  year,  the  figure 
dropped  to  50  percent.  The  prob- 
ability of  ordering  low  calorie  en- 
trees, though,  did  not  change.  One 
of  every  two  customers  was  very  or 
fairly  likely  to  make  a lower-calorie 
menu  choice  if  the  restaurant  of- 
fered it.  Interest  in  ordering  low 
calorie  food  has  been  constant  at 
38  percent  for  male  diners.  For 
women  the  trend  is  increasing — up 
from  52  percent  in  1982  to  62  per- 
cent in  the  most  recent  poll. 

Dining  Habits 

The  incidence  of  eating  out  has 

(See  HABITS,  page  31) 


DEMOGRAPHIC  TRENDS  IN 

EA 

TING  OUT  1978-85 

Ate  Out  Yesterday* 

Change  in 
% pts. 
1978-85 

1978 

% 

1982 

% 

1984 

% 

1985 

% 

Total 

34 

35 

37 

.37 

+ 3 

Sex 

Male 

40 

40 

41 

41 

+ 1 

Female 

29 

30 

33 

33 

+ 4 

Race 

White 

35 

36 

38 

37 

+ 2 

Nonwhite 

27 

29 

31 

33 

+ 6 

Age 

1 8-24  Years 

43 

45 

49 

48 

+ 5 

25-34  Years 

40 

39 

42 

40 

0 

35-49  Years 

35 

37 

38 

39 

+ 4 

50-64  Years 

28 

31 

32 

32 

+ 4 

65  Years  and  Older 

19 

22 

22 

22 

+ 3 

Education 

College  Graduate 

44 

44 

47 

45 

+ 1 

High  School 

Graduate 

35 

36 

38 

38 

+ 3 

Annual  Household 
Income 

$20,000-  and  Over 

44 

42 

44 

44 

0 

$15,000-$19,999 

36 

33 

36 

36 

0 

Under  $15,000 

28 

29 

28 

28 

0 

Women's  Employment 
Status 

Full-Time 

35 

40 

42 

42 

+ 7 

Part-Time 

33 

32 

39 

39 

+ 6 

Not  Employed 

22 

22 

23 

23 

+ 1 

Number  of  People  in 
Household 

One 

37 

33 

35 

36 

-1 

Two 

34 

34 

35 

34 

0 

Three  or  Four 

34 

37 

39 

39 

+ 5 

Five  or  More 

32 

35 

36 

36 

+ 4 

Region 

East 

32 

34 

35 

36 

+ 4 

Midwest 

34 

35 

37 

37 

+ 3 

South 

35 

35 

36 

37 

+ 2 

West 

37 

36 

39 

38 

+ 1 

‘Yesterday  refers  to  the  day  before  the  persons  were  surveyed 

Source:  1985-Ht>  Gallup  Annual  Report  on  Eating  Out 
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What's  happening  at  Army  communities.  • . 


FT.  BLISS,  TEX.— The  Music  & 
Theatre  Branch  is  proud  to  an- 
nounce the  grand  opening  of  the 
all  new  Ft.  Bliss  recording  studio. 
After  many  months  of  upgrading 
equipment  and  the  purchase  of 
new  state-of-the-art  analog  and 
digital  equipment,  the  recording 
studio  is  open  for  business. 

Available  are  8-track  or  16-track 
recording  facilities.  Services  in- 
clude recording  of  vocal  and  in- 
strumental groups,  demos,  jingles 
and  personalized  message  tapes 
for  birthdays,  anniversaries  and 
holidays.  Remote  recording  ser- 
vices can  be  provided  for  occasions 
such  as  weddings  or  baptisms  and 
other  special  events. 

For  the  technically  minded,  the 
line-up  of  equipment  available  is  a 
TASCAM  M-16  24  Chnl  8 out  stu- 
dio mixing  console.  The  tape  ma- 
chines are  a TASCAM  Ms-16  one 
inch  16  track,  a TASCAM  model 
38 W'  8 track,  two  TASCAM  model 
44 Va  4 track,  a TASCAM  model 
34  XW  4 track,  a TASCAM  model 
32  Vi"  2 track  and  two  TASCAM 
model  122  cassette  decks,  all  with 
DEX  noise  reduction. 

A DBX  900  rack  system  with  a 
DE-ESSER,  two  DBX  compressors 
and  three  DBX  noise  gates,  two 
DBX  165  over  easy  compressors 
limiters,  a LEXICO  model  93 
prime  time  digital  delay  unit,  a 
LEXICON  PCM60  digital  reverb 
unit,  an  orban  stereo  synthesizer 
and  an  APHEX  aural  exciter  are 
also  avaiable.  Soon  to  be  added, 
will  be  a synchronous  technology 
SMPL  system  for  synchronization 
of  drum  machines,  SMPTE  time 
code  generation  and  other  MIDI 
capable  devices. 

To  become  acquainted  with  the 
newly  renovated  Ft.  Bliss  Record- 
ing Studio  in  Bldg.  5898  call  568- 
5387/2595  for  information.  Those 
of  you  who  are  looking  for  a place 
to  practice,  improve  upon  your 
musical  techniques,  or  form  a 
band,  will  find  the  studio  is  also 
equipped  with  three  sound  mod- 


ules and  musical  instruments. 


Fort  Hood’s  DPCA,  Community 
Recreation  Division  and  the  Fort 

Hood  Community  Library  have  in- 
stalled a 24-hour  telephone  line 
called  “Post  Dates”  as  a service  to 
the  military  community  to  provide 
information  that  is  easy  to  get  . . . 
as  easy  as  a phone  call. 

The  Fort  Hood  line  is  288- 
INFO.  The  library  staff  will  scan 
the  memory  bank  of  the  computer 
and  provide  information  re- 
quested to  include  telephone  num- 
bers, addresses  and  other  per- 
tinent information  that  is  available 
(this  is  not  the  POST  LOCATOR, 
however).  The  system  can  also  be 
used  for  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation pertaining  to  functions  and 
events  sponsored  by  or  held  in  mil- 
itary units. 

Information  pertaining  to  Fort 
Hood  can  be  entered  into  the 
memory  bank  of  the  computer  and 
be  made  available  to  the  public. 
Over  500  persons  use  this  line  over 
a 30  day  period.  Through  this  ser- 
vice, the  public  can  be  made  aware 
of  the  most  current  information 
about  an  operation  or  event,  but 
only  if  the  information  is  made 
available  to  the  library.  Updated  in- 
formation can  be  added  to  entries 
already  in  the  computer’s  memory. 

The  goal  is  to  provide  soliders 
and  families  with  the  most  current 
information  about  what  goes  on  at 
Fort  Hood.  Contact  Gordon  K. 
Cheatham,  Library  Coordinator, 
AV  737-6011  or  Commercial  (817) 
28^-6011. 


FT.  KNOX,  KY.— This  summer’s 
ACS  Camp  for  Exceptional  Family 

Members  is  sponsored  in  coordi- 
nation with  the  Child  Development 
Center  and  Youth  Activities.  Camp 
Lakota  will  hold  two  sessions  for 


exceptional  family  members.  The 
camp  is  open  to  family  members  of 
active  duty  and  retired  soldiers. 

Camp  Lakota’s  Program  is  to 
promote  a philosophy  of  respect 
for  nature,  pride  in  one’s  self  and 
one’s  accomplishments  and  the 
value  of  friendship.  Activities  will 
include  archery,  organized  games, 
arts  and  crafts,  nature  study,  field 
trips,  swimming  and  much  more. 

Kids  aged  3-19  can  participate  at 
Camp  Carlson  Army  Travel  Camp, 
Highway  60.  It  runs  from  7:45 
a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  on  June  16-20  for 
Session  I and  Aug.  11-15  for  Ses- 
sion II. 

Fees  are  $50  per  session  (re- 
duced fees  may  be  given  to  families 
unable  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  the 
camp). 


FORT  GORDON,  GA.— The  Fort 
Gordon  Fitness  Center  is  one  of 

the  largest,  best  equipped  facilities 
of  its  kind  in  the  area. 

The  center  is  a total  fitness  fa- 
cility. Users  will  be  able  to  develop 
their  muscular  strength  and  en- 
durance, improve  their  flexibil- 
ity and  body  composition  and 
strengthen  their  cardio-respiratory 
system. 

This  facility  features  48  fitness 
machines  costing  more  than 
$200,000.  The  machines  include 
Nautilus,  Eagle  and  Universal  as 
well  as  free-weights,  treadmills  and 
other  specialized  equipment. 

Staffed  by  trained  instructors, 
the  facility  sponsors  a wide  variety 
of  programs.  Nautilus  and  aerobics 
classes,  martial  arts  instruction  and 
racquetball  and  tennis  lessons  are 
available. 

In  addition  to  the  programs  and 
equipment  available  the  center  has 
saunas,  showers,  lockers,  a physical 
therapy  area,  and  aerobics  room,  a 
Nautilus  area,  two  racquetball 
courts  and  a juice  bar  and  lounge 
for  patrons. 
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The  Fitness  Center  is  free  to  ac- 
tive duty  personnel.  Family  mem- 
bership is  $40  annually  and  $50  for 
families  with  two  or  more  persons. 
Children  under  12  must  be  super- 
vised by  an  adult  while  in  the  cen- 
ter. 


Army  Community  Service  in 
Heidelberg  is  opening  an  Employ- 
ment Assistance  Center  that  will 
provide  family  members  who  are 
seeking  jobs  with  the  following  free 
services: 

• individual  assistance  in  filling 
out  the  SF— 171  and  other  appli- 
cations 

• help  in  preparing  resumes 

• personal  counseling  on  assess- 
ment of  skills 

• comprehensive  information 
on  local  job  opportunities:  federal, 
non-federal,  and  volunteer 

• job  tanks  for  adults  and  teen- 
agers 

• a resource  library  of  job-hunt- 
ing materials  and  handouts 

• information  on  education  op- 
portunties 

• workshops  and  seminars  on 
topics  of  particular  interest  to  job 
hunters  (i.e.,  CPO  policies  and  pro- 
cedures, how  to  do  an  effective  SF— 
171,  career  planning,  CRC  policies 
and  procedures,  etc.) 

Carole  Maiello,  the  Family  Mem- 
ber Employment  Coordinator,  and 
her  volunteer  staff  are  gearing  up 
for  the  center’s  grand  opening.  She 
encourages  family  members  who 
will  be  relocating  to  the  Heidelberg 
area  to  take  advantage  of  these  ser- 
vices. Family  members  moving  to 
other  Army  posts  should  also  seek 
out  similar  centers  operated  by 
ACS  offices  overseas  and  in 
CONUS. 


SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX.— Approx- 
imately 70  Army  Family  Ad- 
vocacy Program  (FAP)  Staff  were 
trained  in  the  three  week  Family 
Advocacy  Staff  Training  Course 
conducted  by  the  Academy  of 
Health  Science  (AHS)  in  San  An- 


tonio, Texas. 

The  FAST  Course  offers  train- 
ing to  address  one  of  the  most  com- 
plex family  issues — violence  in  the 
family.  Violence  is  a behavior  that 
is  learned — usually  in  one’s  own 
home  and  carried  into  the  next 
generation.  Though  everyone 
wants  to  be  a good  parent,  hus- 
band, or  wife,  it  isn’t  easy  unless 
one  has  learned  to  handle  stress 
and  solve  problems  without  re- 
sorting to  harmful  behavior. 

The  course  is  organized  to  give 
a common  core  of  information  and 
to  provide  specialized  training  to 
treatment  and  prevention  staff. 

The  treatment  track  focuses  on 
family  dynamics,  group  and  indi- 
vidual treatment,  records  manage- 
ment, and  quality  assurance. 

The  prevention  track  concen- 
trates on  needs  assessment,  pro- 
gram management,  services 
designed  to  support  healthy  fami- 
lies, and  briefing  techniques. 

Instructors  are  nationally  known 
experts  from  the  Kempe  National 
Center  for  the  Prevention  and 
Treatment  of  Child  Abuse  and 
Neglect  and  experienced  head- 
quarters, MACOM,  AHS,  and  in- 
stallation staff  members. 

Though  priority  will  be  given  to 
training  Family  Advocacy  Program 
Coordinators  (FAPC)  and  Chair- 
persons, Family  Advocacy  Case 
Management  Team  (FASCMT), 
others  who  work  with  the  program 
will  be  encouraged  to  attend.  Fu- 
ture plans  include  making  the 
course  a requirement  for  FACPs 
and  FACMT  Chairpersons. 

The  FAST  course  will  assist  com- 
manders by  providing  standard- 
ized training  for  those  personnel 
responsible  for  implementing  the 
program.  The  course  creates  a cli- 
mate for  new  ideas  and  innovative 
solutions  to  these  complex  family 
issues.  It  also  fosters  teamwork 
among  installation  staff  and  sup- 
ports the  commander  in  his  im- 
portant mission  of  caring  for 
families. 


Effective  May  30,  the  claims 


processing  office  for  health  and 

dental  benefits  for  NAF  employees 
enrolled  in  the  HQDA  sponsored 
health  benefits  plan  (through  the 
John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.)  moved  from  McLean, 
Virginia  to  Wayne,  Pennsylvania. 
This  relocation  is  the  result  of  a 
reorganization  within  the  John 
Hancock. 

Medical  and  dental  claim  forms 
bearing  the  Wayne,  Pennsylvania 
address  are  on  order;  an  initial  dis- 
tribution will  be  made  to  all  serv- 
icing NAF  CPOs  by  the  Employee 
Benefits  Branch  as  soon  as  they  are 
available;  but  the  US  Postal  Service 
routinely  forwards  mail  for  one 
calendar  year  after  a forwarding 
address  document  is  filed.  Medical 
claim  forms  will  be  available  in 
English,  Spanish/English,  and 
English/German.  Dental  claim 
forms  will  be  available  only  in  Eng- 
lish, but  a German  translation  of 
the  most  commonly  performed 
dental  procedures  will  be  available. 

A tool  free  telephone  number  at 
the  Wayne,  Pennsylvania  claims  of- 
fice is  available  for  use  by  employ- 
ees, CPOs,  and  providers  of 
medical/dental  services  to  certify 
coverage  and  benefit  levels.  The 
toll  free  telephone  is  available  for 
callers  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  all  states  except  Alaska. 
Toll  free  telephone  service  is  not 
yet  available  from  Alaska,  Europe, 
the  Middle  East,  Panama,  Japan  or 
Korea. 

The  mailing  address,  regular 
commercial  telephone  number 
and  toll  free  telephone  numbers 
for  the  John  Hancock  Wayne, 
Pennsylvania  Office  are: 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Co. 

ATTN:  CONTROL  NUMBER 
22839 

107  Aberdeen  Avenue 

Wayne,  PA  19087 

Commercial  telephone  (215) 
688-4244 

Toll  free  (within  Pennsylvania) 
(800)  367-4949 

Toll  free  (elsewhere  in  the  US 
except  Alaska) 

(800)  221-0401 
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Club  adds  programs,  changes  for  the  better 


A variety  of  new  programs  has 
increased  the  membership  and 
participation  at  the  Lakeside  Of- 
ficers Club,  Ft.  Huachuca. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival,  Paul 
Zirkle,  Lakeside’s  club  manager 
said  that  he  wanted  to  make  the 
club  more  exciting  and  entertain- 
ing for  its  members.  He  seems  to 
have  succeeded. 

Now  featured  at  the  Lakeside 
Officers’  Club  are: 

• Tuesdays — Free  pizza  bar  in 
the  Lakeview  Lounge  (or  Watering 
Hole  Lounge)  from  4—6  p.m.,  and 
“German  Buffet”  dinner  from  6— 
8:30  p.m. 

• Wednesdays — “Beef  and  Bur- 
gandy  Night”  from  6—8:30  p.m., 


steamship  round  beef  is  sliced  and 
served  on  the  line  and  free  wine 
(or  non-alcoholic  beverage)  is  in- 
cluded. 

• Thursdays — Free  taco  bar  in 
the  Lakeview  Lounge  (or  Watering 
Hole)  from  4—6  p.m.,  and  “Two- 
for-One  Steak  Night”  from  6—8:30 
p.m. 

• Fridays — Fisherman’s  Platter 
dinner,  which  features  a variety  of 
seafood. 

• Saturdays — Large-screen  TV 
and  free  snacks  in  the  Lakeview 
Lounge  from  noon-10  p.m.,  and 
“Family  Night”  featuring  prime  rib 
with  free  wine  (or  non-alcoholic 
beverage). 

• Sundays — Sunday  champagne 


brunch  to  include  hot  buffet,  cold 
buffet,  salad  bar  and  champagne 
from  10  a.m.  to  1 p.m.,  children 
under  6 eat  free. 

The  new  programs  include  a 
children’s  menu,  a new  wine  and 
dinner  menu,  shuttle  service  for 
those  without  transportation  or 
who  would  rather  not  drive  after 
drinking,  and  a 24-hour  informa- 
tion hotline  on  what’s  happening 
at  the  club. 

Aside  from  drawing  more  par- 
ticipation from  families  with  the 
children’s  menu  and  family  night, 
the  pizza  bar,  taco  bar,  and  Satur- 
day large-screen  TV  features  were 

(See  CLUB,  page  23) 


Club  patrons  have  taste  for  quality  and  good  service 


Officer 

NCO 

Enlisted 

Quality  food/  reasonable  prices 

29.8 

28.3 

21.5 

Good  service 

26.5 

6.2 

11.5 

Atmosphere  and  reasonably  priced  drinks 

9.3 

15.7 

18.0 

Social  opportunity/meet  at  visit 

6.7 

17.0 

16.9 

Slot  machines 

6.2 

6.4 

5.3 

Check  cashing/Won  conversion 

11.5 

12.6 

12.7 

Officer,  NCO  or  Enlisted  Club — 
no  matter  which  category,  the  an- 
swer to  a recent  survey  was:  Qual- 
ity food  at  a reasonable  price  tops 
the  list  as  a reason  for  visiting  the 
club. 

That  was  the  overwhelming  top 
response  in  a recent  informal  sur- 
vey conducted  by  LTC  Robert  J. 
Shooner,  Jr.,  Southern  region  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  Community, 
Family  and  Soldier  Support  Com- 
mand, Korea. 

Shooner’s  survey  (see  box)  asked 
patrons  to  list  their  top  three  rea- 


sons for  coming  to  the  club.  A 
weighted  score  was  used  to  com- 
pute the  results. 

Officers  club  patrons  named 
quality  food  at  a reasonable  price 
by  twenty  points  over  their  second 
choice,  good  service.  NCOs  were 
even  more  emphatic,  selecting 
quality  food  by  more  than  fifty 
points  over  the  social  opportunities 
to  mix  and  visit  with  friends.  En- 
listed club  patrons  also  voted  qual- 
ity by  twenty  points  over  their 
second  choice,  a club  atmosphere 
with  reasonable  prices. 


Tabulation  of  member  desires 
without  regard  to  category  re- 
sulted in  the  following  top  six 
priorities: 

1.  Quality  food  at  a reasonable 
price. 

2.  Good  services  for  you  and 
your  friends. 

3.  Club  atmosphere  with  rea- 
sonably priced  drinks. 

4.  Social  opportunity  to  mix 
with/visit  friends. 

5.  Check  cashing  and  Won  con- 
version. 

6.  Slot  machines. 
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Cooking  with  . . . 


Nothing  is  better  than  fresh  made  biscuits  just  Chef  Crow 

out  of  the  oven.  Of  course,  there  are  some  simple 
requirements  that  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
when  you  decide  to  include  “Biscuits  from 
Scratch”  in  your  restaurant  food  program. 

1.  For  real  enjoyment  by  the  patron,  biscuits  must  be  served  within  minutes 
after  baking.  This  means  you  must  be  able  to  make  biscuit  dough  quickly  and  bake 
the  biscuits  on  very  short  notice. 

2.  A master  mix  is  a big  timesaver  for  preparing  a batch  of  biscuits  in  a hurry, 
so  keep  this  mixture  of  flour,  sugar,  baking  powder,  salt,  cream  of  tartar,  and 
shortening  handy.  Then  all  you  do  is  add  milk  when  you’re  ready  to  bake  biscuits. 


Master  Mix  and  Biscuits 


oven  350° 


Master  Mix  Recipe 

5 pounds  all-purpose  flour 

7 ounces  baking  powder 

1 Vt  ounces  salt 

Note:  5V6  pounds  self-rising  flour  may  be  used  in  place  of  above  ingredients. 

Vi  cup  sugar 

2 tablespoons  cream  of  tartar 

2 Vs  cups  shortening 

Combine  flour,  sugar,  baking  powder,  salt,  and  cream  of  tartar  in  a mixing  bowl.  Blend  well  and  cut 
in  shortening  until  mixture  resembles  coarse  meal.  Store  in  airtight  container  in  refrigerator. 

Master  Mix  Biscuits 

4 cups  Master  Mix  (spoon  lightly,  do  not  pack) 

1 Vi  cups  milk  (use  buttermilk  if  desired) 

Place  master  mix  in  medium-sized  bowl,  add  milk  stirring  until  dry  ingredients  are  moistened.  Turn 
dough  out  onto  a floured  surface;  knead  lightly  3 or  4 times  (dough  will  be  soft). 

Press  with  hands  or  roll  dough  to  3/4-inch  thickness;  cut  with  a 2-inch  biscuit  cutter.  Place  biscuits  on 
a greased  baking  sheet;  bake  at  350  degrees  for  20  minutes  or  until  lightly  browned.  Yield:  approximately 
1 Vi  dozen. 

3.  Remember  that  biscuits  are  just  a little  bit  temperamental.  They  like  to  be  cooked  in  a bright  pan 
so  they  brown  better. 

a.  Biscuits  cook  better  when  they  are  brushed  over  top  with  melted  butter  or  bacon  fat  before  they 
go  in  the  oven. 

b.  It  is  best  to  have  your  biscuit  dough  a little  on  the  soft  side  to  start  with  because,  regardless  of  the 
batch  size,  you  will  be  folding  back  in  the  cutting  scraps  (dough  pieces)  and  this  will  cause  the  dough 
to  stiffen.  So,  start  a little  slack  and  end  a little  stiff  for  best  results. 

4.  Remember  biscuits  are  an  item  where  quality  control  is  paramount.  They  are  either  hot,  fresh 
and  delectable,  or  not  fit  to  serve.  There  is  no  in-between. 

5.  A good,  tested  (in-house)  standardized  recipe  approved  by  everyone  involved  in  biscuit  making  is 
essential. 


Mr.  Jim  Crow  is  the  Executive  Chef  assigned  to  the  Quality  Food  and  Service  Team,  Field  Operations 
Directorate,  US  Army  Community  and  Family  Support  Center.  Mr.  Crow  has  been  on  the  road  since  August 
1984  teaching  quality  food  preparation  on  40  Army  installations  in  CONUS,  Hawaii,  Alaska  and  Panama. 
Some  1600  managers  and  employees  of  CFS  activities  have  attended  these  training  sessions. 
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pxploresonje 
*-^pew  apd  excitip§ 
possibilities... 

by  June  Craft  and  John  Driggers 

( Editor’s  Note:  This  article  appeared  recently  in  the  Ft.  Lewis  Ranger.  Incor- 
porate your  installation’s  programs  into  a similar  article  and  submit  to  your 
PAO.  It  is  an  excellent  way  to  promote  your  programs  thereby  increasing  pa- 
tronage.) 


Would  you  turn 
down  31  days  of  paid 
vacation?  Probably 
not.  But  if  you  sit  at 
your  desk  during 
lunch  hours,  you’re 
giving  up  that  much 
of  your  time  each  year. 
You  say  there’s  not 
much  to  do  during 
lunch  at  Fort  Lewis? 
Wrong!  There’s 
probably  something 
different  to  do  every  one 
of  the  252  working 
days — and  we’re  start- 
ing you  off  with  ideas 
for  75  of  them. 

It’s  your  hour,  so  leave  the  office 
behind,  rejuvenate  your  mind  and 
body,  and  have  some  fun! 

Eating  isn’t  the  only  way  to  spend 
the  noon  hour,  but  it  seems  to  be 
the  favorite.  At  least  16  eating  places 
on  post  (in  addition  to  the  dining 
facilities)  can  serve  you  in  less  than 
an  hour. 

• Play  a game  of  pool  after  eat- 
ing a “home-cooked”  meal  at  the 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Center. 

• Have  a hamburger  and  fries 
while  watching  the  games  at  Bowl 
Arena  Lanes. 

• Drive  out  to  the  Golf  Course 
restaurant  for  a bowl  of  chili  or  a 
variety  of  other  foods. 

• Stop  by  Rosemarie’s  Deli  for  a 
hoagie  and  go  on  a picnic. 

• Satisfy  your  sweet  tooth  with  a 
Famous  Amos  cookie. 

• Check  out  the  French  bakery 
in  the  shopping  mall. 

• Visit  the  Oak  Room  in  I Corps 


Headquarters  for  excellent  short 
orders. 

• Drive  through  the  new  Burger 
King. 

• Have  a meal  at  the  Rainier  Caf- 
eteria after  browsing  through  the 
shopping  mall. 

• Relax  in  the  Officers  Club  (of- 
ficers and  civilians)  or  the  NCO  Club 
(enlisted  soldiers  and  civilians)  with 
a complete  meal. 

® Go  home  and  eat  lunch  with 
your  family  (if  you  live  on  post). 

Don’t  want  to  eat  alone?  Include 
your  coworkers! 

• Have  a barbecue  at  one  of  the 
post’s  many  picnic  areas.  (Send 
someone  early  to  get  the  fire 
going.) 

• Plan  a potluck — have  everyone 
bring  their  favorite  dish. 

• Call  for  pizza  or  chicken  to  be 
delivered  to  your  office — or  check 
in  the  phone  book  for  other  foods 
that  can  be  delivered. 

• Have  everyone  bring  a sack 
lunch  and  spend  the  hour  together 
at  a picnic  area. 

Why  waste  even  a hour  of  a 
beautiful  sunny  day?  Take  advan- 
tage of  your  lunch  break  and  enjoy 
the  outdoors! 

• Take  a peaceful  and  interest- 
ing walk  through  the  pet  cemetery. 

• Explore  Ecology  Park. 

• Relax  on  the  shores  at  Puget 
Sound  at  Solo  Point. 

• Rent  a canoe  or  rowboat  at 
MSA  beach. 

• Visit  the  Fort  Lewis  cemetery. 
See  if  you  can  find  the  graves  of 
three  German  POWs  buried  there. 

• Pick  up  the  “driving  tour”  bro- 


chure at  the  Museum  and  take  a 
look  at  Fort  Lewis  from  an  histor- 
ical perspective.  Check  out  the 
names  and  dates  on  Spanish  can- 
non. 

• Feed  the  ducks  at  one  of  Fort 
Lewis’  lakes. 

• Fly  a kite. 

• Pick  blackberries.  In  August 
there  are  plently  on  post. 

• Plant  some  flowers  around 
your  building. 

• Fish  a few  minutes  in  Ameri- 
can lake. 

• Try  to  identify  the  trees  in  one 
of  the  arboretums. 

• Organize  an  office  sports 
event. 

• Observe  the  construction  of 
the  new  commissary,  Special  Forces 
complex,  or  Madigan  Hospital. 

• Watch  the  aircraft  take  off  and 
land  at  Gray  Army  Airfield. 

• Practice  taking  pictures — try 
the  rhododendruns,  monuments 
or  the  mountain  on  a clear  day. 

• Set  up  a game  of  horseshoes. 

Yes,  the  chance  of  rain  is  good 

there,  but  why  let  it  spoil  your 
lunch  hour?  There’s  still  plenty  of 
things  to  do. 

• Browse  through  your  favorite 
magazine  at  the  library. 

• Visit  the  Fort  Lewis  museum. 
(There’s  also  a very  good  one  in 
Dupont.) 

• Step  into  a chapel  for  some  un- 
distributed peace  and  quiet. 

• Browse  through  the  shopping 
mall. 

• Buy  some  flowers  for  someone 
in  your  office — or  for  yourself. 

(See  IDEAS,  page  29) 
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Handicapped  youth  program  gets  stronger 


FT.  BENJAMIN  HARRISON, 
IND. — The  handicapped  youth  ac- 
tivity program  here  has  been  qui- 
etly expanded  over  the  last  year  to 
become  one  of  the  most  ambitious 
such  programs  in  the  Army. 

The  program  started  out  with 
horseback  riding  last  spring,  added 
horse-towed  sled  rides  during  the 
winter,  recently  began  swim  ses- 
sions in  the  pool  of  the  Physical  Fit- 
ness Center,  and  recently  rolled  its 
first  games  of  bowling  at  Coleman 
Bowling  Center. 

While  the  number  of  activities 
has  increased,  the  number  of  chil- 
dren participating  in  the  program 
has  also  increased  from  three  chil- 


dren to  about  seven.  Loraine  Tu- 
ley,  youth  activity  director,  said  she 
believes  there  are  about  15  more 
handicapped  children  of  active 
duty  military  personnel  that  aren’t 
participating  in  the  program. 

“I  think  part  of  the  reason  these 
other  people  aren’t  taking  part  in 
the  program  is  that  they  weren’t 
interested  in  horseback  riding,” 
Tuley  said. 

“That’s  why  we’ve  tried  to  add 
these  other  programs,  like  the 
swimming  and  the  bowling,  to  give 
the  kids  a variety  of  things  that  are 
both  fun  and  therapeutic.  I hope 
these  other  children  will  come  out 
to  some  of  the  other  activities.” 


Paula  MacDonald,  whose  6-year- 
old  son  Ryan  has  cerebral  palsy, 
said,  “I’ve  never  been  on  a post  that 
had  any  kind  of  program  like  the 
one  here.  I think  it’s  really  great 
for  the  kids.  It  helps  them  build 
relationships  and  trust.  And  they 
have  so  much  courage;  they’ll  try 
just  about  anything.” 

MacDonald  said  she  was  im- 
pressed by  the  support  given  to  the 
program  by  several  volunteers  and 
expressed  the  hope  others  might 
be  willing  to  help  out. 

“When  the  kids  go  horseback 
riding,  it  takes  three  people  to  each 
child  while  he’s  on  the  horse’s 
back,”  MacDonald  said. 


Recreation  Centers  aim  at  new  audiences 


by  Bob  McKeta 

The  ’86  Joint  Service  Recreation 
Center  Management  Training 
Workshop  surfaced  initiatives 
being  implemented  at  many  in- 
stallations and  communities  world- 
wide. 

These  initiatives  are  the  result  of 
a three-fold  process:  (1)  demand 
and  pressure  from  a leisure-liter- 
ate community;  (2)  necessity  to 
adapt  to  market  trends  and  con- 
temporary planning;  and  (3) 
change  in  lifestyle. 

Presenters  from  academia  and 
the  military  reinforced  the  respon- 
sibility of  professional  recreators  to 
be  in  touch  with  user  desires.  The 
focus  was  on  channeling  attention 
and  resources  to  particular  areas  as 
needs  change.  Dr.  Roger  Guthrie, 
Southwest  Texas  State  University, 
emphasized  the  importance  of 
evaluating  our  approach  to  offer- 
ing activities,  either  as  a program- 
mer or  through  a facilitator.  Dr. 
Guthrie  summarized  his  comments 
by  stating  “An  individual’s  ap- 
proach to  an  activity  is  not  what 


you  produced  but  what  the  cus- 
tomer perceived  he  received.” 

This  should  be  a signal  for  us  to 
evaluate  the  way  we  package  our 
product.  Who  or  what  is  foremost 
in  our  mind  when  we  develop  a 
program?  We  often  segment  the 
population  when  we  market;  like- 
wise, there  must  be  some  rationale 
for  offering  a program  in  a partic- 
ular manner. 

Programming  is  one  of  the  most 
important  staff  responsibilities. 
Yet,  there  has  been  little  formal 
training  in  program  design.  In  the 
past,  programming  skills  were  ac- 
quired on  the  job,  and  the  depth 
of  this  experience  was  primarily 
determined  by  the  depth  of  expe- 
riences of  your  superior. 

Dr.  Bob  Rossman,  North  Texas 
State,  presented  a session  on  pro- 
gram design  emphasizing  six  pro- 
gram elements:  interacting  people, 
the  physical  setting,  rules,  rela- 
tionships that  bind  participants 
together,  social  objects  and  ani- 
mation of  the  program.  A pro- 
grammer, he  explained,  can 
manipulate  these  elements  to  cre- 


ate opportunities  for  patrons  to  en- 
gage in  leisure  experiences. 

“Program  Innovation  and 
Ideas”  were  presented  by  installa- 
tion staff  members.  The  presen- 
tations reinforced  the  concept  of 
developing  new  programs  and  ac- 
tivities, particularly  if  recreation 
centers  are  to  be  competitive  with 
other  activities  both  on  and  off 
post. 

Nominal  patronage,  same  users, 
repetitive  programs  and  unattrac- 
tive facilities  are  tell-tale  signs  that 
innovations  are  necessary.  Forts 
Sam  Houston,  Lewis,  and  Leonard 
Wood  have  responded  to  changes 
by  offering  their  users  a variety  of 
quality  services. 

Ken  Beidl,  Fort  Sam  Houston’s 
Recreation  Center  Coordinator, 
gave  a brief  overview  of  changes 
already  in  place  or  planned  for  the 
immediate  future.  At  the  Road 
Runner  Recreation  Center,  the 
goal  is  one-stop  recreation  shop- 
ping. Patrons  can  sign  up  for  a 

(See  RECREATION,  page  26) 
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RIMP  answers  your  insurance  questions 


The  Risk  Management  Program  (RIMP)  provides  property  and  casualty  insurance  for  non- 
appropriated  fund  activities.  As  NAF  activities  expand  their  operations,  RIMP  is  receiving  a 
growing  number  of  questions  on  the  insurance  program. 


Our  NAF  activities  are  being 
consolidated  into  the  Installation 
Morale,  Welfare  and  Recreation 
Fund.  Will  RIMP  change  our  in- 
surance records  or  will  we  still  re- 
ceive a separate  Review  of 
Insured  Exposures  and  premium 
billing  for  each  activity? 

As  each  Installation  Morale, 
Welfare  and  Recreation  Fund 
(IMWRF)  is  approved,  RIMP  will 
consolidate  the  insurance  data  for 
separate  activities  into  one  IMWRF 
file.  Buildings  and  contents,  vehi- 
cles and  other  property  will  be  in- 
dividually listed  just  as  these  assets 
presently  appear  on  the  Review  of 
Insured  Exposures  for  the  sepa- 
rate activities.  The  only  change  is 
the  data  on  payroll  and  employees. 
The  IMWRF  file  will  show  totals 
for  the  fund  and  RIMP  will  not 
maintain  a breakdown  by  activity 
or  location.  After  the  insurance 
records  are  consolidated,  one  pre- 
mium billing  invoice  will  be  sent 
for  the  IMWRF.  POC  is  Brenda 
Sam. 

Some  very  expensive  camera 
equipment  was  stolen  from  our 
manager’s  office.  We  have  insur- 
ance for  contents  in  this  building, 
but  the  camera  was  fully  depre- 
ciated on  our  property  records. 
Can  we  file  a claim? 

The  basis  for  insurance  valua- 
tion is  the  actual  cash  value  of  an 
asset  at  the  time  of  the  loss.  Actual 
cash  value  is  computed  by  deter- 
mining the  current  replacement 
cost  of  an  item  (not  the  original  ac- 
quisition cost)  and  deducting  de- 
preciation. RIMP  uses  the 
deprecation  guides  in  AR  27-20. 
Because  the  replacement  cost  of  an 
asset  may  be  higher  than  the  orig- 
inal acquisition  cost,  there  may  be 
some  insurance  value  to  an  item 


after  depreciation  and  deductible 
are  taken.  Remember,  though, 
RIMP  will  not  pay  more  than  the 
amount  of  insurance  requested. 

Why  don’t  we  get  an  insurance 
policy  from  RIMP?  I don’t  have 
anything  to  show  as  Proof  of  In- 
surance coverage. 

RIMP  is  a self-insured  program 
and  does  not  issue  individual  in- 
surance policies  to  NAF  activities. 
Explanations  and  terms  of  cover- 
age are  in  AR  215-1,  Chapter  13. 
The  Review  of  Insured  Exposures 
is  your  record  of  covered  assets 
and  insured  values.  If  you  need 
Proof  of  Insurance,  send  a written 
request  to  RIMP.  We  can  provide 
a “Certificate  of  Insurance”  or  a 
letter  confirming  coverage. 

A patron  in  our  dining  facility 
cut  his  head  on  a broken  glass. 
Should  I offer  to  pay  his  medical 
bill?  Do  I need  to  send  a Notice  of 
Loss  to  RIMP? 

You  do  not  need  to  send  a Notice 
of  Loss  to  RIMP  for  tort  (liability) 
claims.  You  should,  however,  re- 
port the  accident  immediately  to 
your  local  Staff  Judge  Advocate 
(SJA).  The  SJA  will  handle  the 
claim  and  determine  if  it  is  payable. 
If  an  accident  occurs,  get  medical 
help  if  necessary,  and  get  infor- 
mation so  the  injured  person  can 
be  contacted  later.  Make  note  of 
what  happened  and  who  was  there. 
But,  as  a general  rule,  it’s  not  wise 
to  promise  to  pay  for  damages  or 
medical  bills,  or  to  admit  fault  with 
statements  like  “I  kept  telling  them 
to  fix  that.”  The  SJA  will  decide 
liability  and  authorize  any  claim 
settlement. 

If  we  had  a serious  loss — for  in- 
stance a fire — our  fund  would  lose 
a lot  of  income  until  repairs  were 
complete  and  we  got  back  into  op- 


eration. Can  we  get  any  insurance 
to  protect  lost  revenue? 

Business  interruption  insurance 
provides  coverage  for  revenue  that 
is  lost  as  a result  of  actual  damage 
to  or  destruction  of  property.  You 
must  apply  for  this  coverage  sep- 
arately, and  the  amount  of  insur- 
ance is  calculated  on  your  fund’s 
income  records.  The  coverage  is 
not  that  expensive  and  certainly 
worth  considering  for  high  reve- 
nue activities.  For  more  informa- 
tion, contact  Ken  Harris  at  RIMP. 

A canopy  outside  our  club 
building  was  torn  beyond  repair 
in  a recent  storm.  If  we  buy  a new 
canopy,  can  we  insure  it  under 
RIMP? 

Canopies  and  awnings  are  con- 
sidered part  of  a building.  If  the 
building  is  insured,  include  the 
value  of  the  canopy  with  coverage 
for  the  building.  If  the  building  is 
not  insured,  coverage  for  the  can- 
opy may  be  requested  separately  by 
completing  DA  Form  4316R. 

Can  you  explain  why  NAF  em- 
ployees are  covered  for  Workers’ 
Compensation  under  the  Long- 
shore and  Harbor  Workers’  Com- 
pensation Act?  Why  aren’t  we 
covered  under  state  compensation 
laws? 

Workers’  Compensation  benefits 
for  NAF  employees  are  provided 
under  the  federal  Nonappro- 
priated  Fund  Instrumentalities 
Act.  This  law  provides  the  benefits 
of  the  Longshore  and  Harbor 
Workers’  Act  to  NAF  employees. 
The  Longshore  Act  was  enacted  in 
1927  to  extend  workers’  compen- 
sation benefits  to  employees  who 
did  not  clearly  fall  under  state  or 
maritime  jurisdictions.  Gradually, 

(See  RIMP,  page  23) 
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RIMP,  from  page  22 


legislation  extended  Longshore 
benefits  to  more  employees  not 
covered  under  state  compensation 
acts.  When  the  Nonappropriated 
Fund  Instrumentalities  Act  was 
passed  in  1952,  the  Longshore  Act 
covered  U.S.  workers’  at  overseas 
bases.  At  this  time,  NAF  workers 
in  the  U.S.  were  covered  under 
state  laws.  Finally,  in  1958,  the 
Nonappropriated  Fund  Instru- 
mentalities Act  was  amended,  plac- 


CLUB,  from  page  18 

designed  to  benefit  the  single  and 
student  members,  said  Zirkle. 

Credit  for  the  newly-acquired  in- 
crease in  participation  and  mem- 
bership is  warranted  to  Zirkle,  his 


Following  the  bankruptcy  of  se- 
curities dealer  Bevill,  Bressler  and 
Schulman  in  April  of  last  year,  the 
investment  function  of  the  Army 
Banking  Investment  Fund  (ABIF) 
was  closely  examined  and  given 
new  policy  direction.  The  current 
policy  requires  emphasis  on  pro- 
tection of  principal,  with  liquidity 
and  yield  secondary  considera- 
tions. The  portfolio  is  invested  in 
U.S.  Government  and  Agency  se- 
curities, and  in  Certificates  of  De- 
posit in  minority  owned  financial 
institutions  as  required  by  DOD. 

A function  of  the  ABIF  is  to  in- 
vest the  deposits  of  the  central 
banking  program  and  to  pay  in- 
terest on  those  deposits.  The  in- 
vestment officer  reacts  to  deposits 
in  the  central  bank  by  withdrawing 
and  investing  excess  funds,  and 
reacts  to  withdrawals  by  selling  se- 
curities and  replenishing  the  cen- 
tral bank  account.  Deposits  or 
withdrawals  can  change  the  central 
bank  balance  by  as  much  as  $8  mil- 
lion daily. 

Investments  are  limited  to  ma- 
turities of  no  more  than  five  years 


ing  all  NAF  employees  under  the 
Longshore  Act.  The  NAFI  Act 
provides  benefits  for  lost  wages 
and  medical  expenses  for  employ- 
ees injured  on  the  job. 

(Terry  Mullen  is  Senior  Insurance 
Examiner  for  the  Risk  Management 
Program.  For  more  information,  con- 
tact RIMP  (DACF-RMI)  at  AUTO- 
VON  221-9480.  Guidance  can  be 
found  in  AR  215-1,  Chapter  13,  The 
Risk  Management  Program.) 


three  assistant  managers  SFC 
Cesar  Solomon,  SSgt.  Jim  Sargent 
and  SSgt.  Scott  Weber,  and  the  em- 
ployees of  the  club,  according  to 
Robert  Brunsman,  chief  installa- 
tion club  manager. 


in  securities  strictly  limited  by 
DOD.  At  present  the  average  port- 
folio maturity  is  20  months.  The 
spectacular  drop  in  interest  rates 
during  the  past  18  months  means 
current  investments  are  at  much 
lower  yields  than  in  the  past.  These 
lower  rates  will  be  reflected  in  in- 
terest paid  to  depositors  as  the 
portfolio  yield  decreases.  Interest 
paid  for  the  second  quarter  of  FY 
85  was  9 lA  percent;  for  the  second 
quarter  of  FY  86,  7.6  percent.  It 
may  go  lower. 

The  decrease  in  interest  rates, 
meanwhile,  increased  the  market 
value  of  the  ABIF  portfolio  by  $13 
million  at  the  end  of  the  second 
quarter  FY  86.  If  securities  are  sold 
for  a capital  gain  (e.g.,  to  replenish 
the  central  bank  account),  the  cap- 
ital gain  is  passed  on  to  ABIF  de- 
positors. Conversely,  if  securities 
have  to  be  sold  at  a capital  loss, 
those  losses  are  passed  on  to  de- 
positors also. 

The  ABIF  offers  depositors 
complete  liquidity  and  security  of 
principal,  and  expects  to  pay  in- 
terest rate  competitive  with  com- 
mercially available  money  market 
checking  accounts. 


Open  Cargo 
Program  gets 
rebate 

by  Terry  Mullen 

The  Risk  Management  Program 
(RIMP)  has  earned  a rebate  of 
$4,576  from  the  commercial  insur- 
ance carrier  that  provides  coverage 
for  the  Open  Cargo  Program.  The 
rebate  is  part  of  a profit  sharing 
agreement  and  reflects  good  loss 
experience  in  the  Program  in  1984. 

Cargo  insurance  was  added  to 
the  RIMP  coverages  in  1978. 
NAFIs  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram may  insure  shipments  to  any 
point  in  the  world,  by  any  means 
of  transportation.  The  insurance 
provides  coverage  on  sea-going 
vessels,  aircraft,  rail  or  motor 
transportation.  During  FY  85, 
RIMP  insured  cargo  shipments 
valued  at  $63,150,000. 

The  Cargo  Program  is  primarily 
used  by  large  NAFIs  overseas  such 
as  the  Far  East  Locker  Fund,  Class 
VI  Agency,  AFRC,  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  and  NAFIs  in  Alaska.  Liq- 
uor, books  and  magazines,  news- 
print, and  recreational  equipment 
are  examples  of  shipments  fre- 
quently insured. 

The  commercial  insurance  pol- 
icy carries  a $10,000  deductible. 
Claims  below  $10,000  are  paid  by 
RIMP  from  a reserve  fund  main- 
tained to  pay  cargo  losses.  Like 
other  RIMP  programs,  premiums 
billed  to  NAFIs  for  coverage  are 
maintained  in  a reserve  fund  for 
claims.  Each  year  loss  experience  is 
reviewed  and  rates  are  adjusted  to 
generate  sufficient  premium  to  pay 
for  projected  losses.  The  Open 
Cargo  profit  sharing  rebate  will  be 
applied  to  the  Open  Cargo  reserve 
fund.  The  additional  funds  in  re- 
serve will  help  keep  cargo  rates 
low. 


ABIF  increases  money 

by  William  Brantley 
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Is  the  soccer  program  substandard? 


The  following  is  an  editorial  opin- 
ion concerning  a program  for  the 
youth  of  Fort  Lee  as  it  appeared  in 
The  Traveller. 

Soccer  is  a growing  sport  for 
youth  throughout  the  nation  and 
many  local  interests  are  establish- 
ing soccer  programs  for  their 
youth.  Fort  Lee  has  been  in  the 
forefront  in  regard  to  establishing 
a viable  worthwhile  program.  Un- 
fortunately, the  initial  enthusiasm 
has  apparently  worn  out.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  Fort  Lee  Youth  Soc- 
cer program  is  falling  behind  when 
it  really  should  still  be  setting  the 
pace.  Here’s  what  I mean: 

The  post  has  what  is  known  as  a 
select  traveling  team  for  four  age 
groups.  These  teams  represent 
Fort  Lee  throughout  the  state  of 
Virginia  in  such  places  as  Rich- 
mond, Charlottesville  and  Fred- 
ericksburg. 

They  also  travel  out  of  state  on 
various  trips.  You  can  well  imagine 
that  they  feel  very  proud  and  hon- 
ored to  represent  the  Army  and 
Fort  Lee  on  these  occasions.  You 
can  also  imagine  how  embarrassed 
these  children  are  when  those 
other  teams  come  to  our  post  and 
have  to  play  on  a rock  filled,  glass 
riddled,  pile  of  dirt.  That  is  the 
type  of  held  our  kids  now  play  on. 
My  question  here  is:  Why  can’t 
they  play  in  Williams  Stadium  as 
they  once  did?  Why  must  our  chil- 
dren suffer  such  embarrassment? 
Why  can  the  stadium  be  used  only 


after  loud  complaining  from  a sen- 
ior held  grade  ofhcer?  Wouldn’t  it 
be  much  easier  for  the  responsible 
authorities  to  recognize  the  need 
and  govern  themselves  accord- 
ingly? Hopefully,  the  program  is 
not  being  shrugged  off  with  the  at- 
titude that  it  is  merely  an  officer's 
brats  program  and  they  can  fend 
for  themselves.  If  that  be  the  case, 
I strongly  object. 

That’s  the  traveling  league.  Let 
me  now  say  a few  words  about  the 
in-house  league.  Personally,  I am 
very  concerned  about  the  safety  of 
the  children  who  have  to  play  on 
such  poor  helds.  Sooner  or  later,  I 
suspect  that  someone  will  hurt  a leg 
when  they  fall  into  one  of  the  many 
holes  or  trip  over  some  of  the  boul- 
ders they  now  have  to  contend 
with.  How  did  we  get  such  terrible 
helds?  How  did  we  know  that  soc- 
cer season  comes  around  twice  a 
year  and  plan  accordingly?  Also  I 
wonder  what  happens  if  a child  is 
overcome  with  heat  exhaustion  or 
other  weather-related  injuries?  I 
have  yet  to  see  any  qualified  med- 
ical personnel  available  or  even  a 
duty  person  with  a radio  link  to  the 
nearest  hospital. 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  my 
intent.  Our  YA  program  is  essen- 
tial to  continued  health  and  wel- 
fare of  our  youth  at  Fort  Lee.  I 
have,  in  the  past,  been  willing  to 
give  my  time  and  energy  to  help, 
but  I have  frequently  come  away 
from  the  experience  frustrated. 
Frustrated  because  although  I 
have  volunteered,  I have  virtually 
no  say  in  any  decisions  related  to 
my  particular  sports.  In  other 
words,  I am  wanted  until  corraled 
and  then  I am  thrown  to  the 
wolves.  Being  a volunteer  at  Fort 
Lee  in  the  youth  business  means 
lots  of  hard  work,  frustration  and 
no  support. 

It  seems  to  me  the  Youth  Activ- 
ities should  plan  and  develop  first 
class  facilities  for  all  sports,  should 
encourage  rather  than  discourage 


volunteers  and  make  all  sports 
safe. 

Robert  L.  Hauck 
Major,  USA  (RET) 

Mr.  Hauck’s  letter  comes  at  a 
time  when  Youth  Activities,  with 
the  cooperation  of  DEH  and  many 
generous  volunteers,  is  in  the 
process  of  developing  safe,  first 
class  facilities  for  its  sports  pro- 
grams. Attention  is  brought  to  the 
following: 

• All  soccer  fields  now  being 
used  by  Youth  Activities  are  used 
on  a “temporary”  basis. 

• YA’s  regular  soccer  fields 
have  been  aerated,  seeded  and  fer- 
tilized by  DEH  in  preparation  for 
the  fall  soccer  season. 

• The  “temporary”  fields  now 
used  were  inspected  by4he  Safety 
Office  and  were  found  to  be  ac- 
ceptable for  use. 

• The  select  soccer  coaches  and 
coordinator  were  involved  in  the 
selection  of  the  site  for  its  “tem- 
porary” field. 

• Because  of  the  proximity  of 
Kenner  Army  Hospital,  no  im- 
mediate medical  support  is  re- 
quired. Kenner  has  responded  in 
a matter  of  minutes  in  past  emer- 
gencies involving  youth  sports. 

• Williams  Stadium  is  also  being 
reconditioned  by  DEH.  This  fa- 
cility is  reserved  primarily  for 
troop  support. 

• Input  from  volunteers  is  al- 
ways welcome.  Coaches  meetings 
before,  during  and  after  a season 
provide  the  opportunity  to  rec- 
ommend changes  in  the  YA  sports 
programs. 

There  is  always  work  to  be 
done.  Conditions  can  always  be 
improved.  Youth  Activities  will 
continue  to  make  every  effort  so 
that  its  programs  will  be  the  best 
in  every  way  possible. 

Richard  Kohnke 
Director,  Youth  Activities 
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U.S.  rugby  team  completes  tour 

Squad  goes  2-4  on  tough  schedule 


The  United  States  Combined 
Services  National  Military  Rugby 
team — the  Defenders — has  com- 
pleted a 14-day,  six-game  tour  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

The  team,  composed  of  service- 
men from  all  four  branches  of  the 
service  as  well  as  the  Coast  Guard, 
completed  against  foreign  military 
and  civilian  teams  compiling,  a 2- 
4 record  during  their  tour. 

“The  record  does  not  tell  the 
story.  Of  the  four  matches,  we  lost 
three  by  a margin  of  less  than  four 
points.  We  played  in  some  tough 
battles,”  said  Capt.  Trip  Pomeroy, 
HHB  1-82  FA  Bn,  1st  Calvary  Di- 
vision. 

Two  members  of  the  National 
team,  Pomeroy  and  Capt.  Steve 
Carter  are  also  members  of  the 
Fort  Hood  Rugby  Club.  Due  to 
military  commitments,  however, 
Carter  was  unable  to  attend  the 
tour. 


The  Defenders  started  their 
tour  on  a positive  note  by  devas- 
tating the  Brize-Norton  Royal  Air 
Force  Team,  33-10.  However,  in 
their  second  match,  they  were 
faced  by  a much  more  physical  ci- 
vilian team  from  Bristol.  The  De- 


fenders’ lost  a very  rough  match  to 
the  Clifton  Rugby  Club,  26-13. 

“That  was  the  most  physical 
game  I have  ever  played  in.  The 
Clifton  club  has  become  a rival, 
and  everyone  played  extremely 
hard  and  with  a lot  of  pride  and 
determination.  Not  to  make  ex- 
cuses, but  we  got  hit  with  some 
early  penalties  that  really  ended 
up  costing  us  the  game,”  said  Pom- 
eroy. 

The  Defenders  also  lost  their 
third  match,  falling  16-15  to  the 
Royal  Artillery.  The  fourth  match, 
against  the  School  of  Electrical  En- 
gineering, was  a big  win  for  the 
U.S.  team,  45-13. 

“Things  just  seemed  to  click  for 
us.  A good  combination  of  scrum 
and  back  really  enabled  us  to  get 
the  upper  hand  early,”  Pomeroy 
added. 

The  fifth  game  of  the  tour  pitted 
the  Defenders  against  a very  ex- 
perienced and  disciplined  military 
team,  the  Royal  Electrical  and  Me- 
chanical Engineers,  (REME).  The 
REME  team  beat  the  U.S.  team  16- 
13.  REME  has  not  lost  a game  in 
two  years. 

The  American  squad  closed 
their  tour  by  losing  a close  match 
to  the  British  United  Services  team 
in  Portsmouth,  a team  of  Royal 
Navy,  Air  Force  and  Marine  mem- 
bers. 

“I  think  we  surprised  a number 
of  the  teams  we  played,  as  well  as 
the  spectators.  We  went  over  with 
a big,  strong  team  and  one  with  a 
lot  of  experience.  I think  if  we  had 
more  time  together  we  would  have 
won  those  games  we  lost  by  two  and 
three  points.  I feel  honored  to  be 
part  of  the  team.  In  the  ten  years 
I have  played  rugby,  I have  never 
played  with  such  talented  and  ex- 
perienced players.  It  was  like  being 
at  a clinic  for  three  years,”  said 
Pomeroy. 


The  Army  Family  Action 
Plan  I,  issue  #66  initiated  the 
creation  of  the  Family  Fitness 
Handbook,  DA  PAM  350-21. 
Published  in  1984,  this  hand- 
book supports  the  Army- 
wide implementation  of  fam- 
ily fitness  programs.  To  fur- 
ther enhance  this  Army 
program  a position  as  coor- 
dinator for  Army  Family  Fit- 
ness Activities  was  filled  in 
January  1986  with  the  author 
of  the  Family  Fitness  Hand- 
book, Terri  Gudgel,  AV  221- 
9715/9716.  Gudgel  will  travel 
extensively  meeting  com- 
manders to  develop  compre- 
hensive family  fitness 
programs.  Family  fitness  will 
be  an  Army-wide  program,  to 
be  administered  at  DA,  MA- 
COM,  and  installation  levels 
as  a component  of  the  Army 
community  recreation  pro- 
gram. Ft.  Polk  and  Berlin 
have  established  positions  to 
integrate  the  family  fitness 
programs. 
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tour,  register  for  classes  (central- 
ized registration),  check  out  their 
favorite  home  video,  buy  tickets  to 
a sporting  event,  purchase  a 
unique  T-shirt  or  book  a trip  to 
SATO.  Coming  soon  are  ACS  ac- 
tivities, an  outdoor  recreation  issue 
facility  and  a food  outlet.  A sched- 
ule of  regular  programs  is  also  of- 
fered. 

Part  of  the  snack  bar  area  at  the 
Ft.  Leonard  Wood  Walker  Recre- 
ation Center  was  converted  to  a 
Visitor’s  Center.  Amy  Miller,  the 
Recreation  Center  Director,  indi- 
cated the  Center  functions  as  both 
a hospitality  and  information  cen- 
ter. Regular  visitors  include  par- 
ents of  trainees,  families, 
permanent  party  personnel,  and 
others  from  the  installation  who 
are  merely  curious  about  what  the 
center  has  to  offer. 

The  recreation  center  program 
at  Fort  Lewis  recently  received  six 
computers  and,  according  to  Linda 
Jager,  Recreation  Center  Coordi- 
nator, will  expand  to  provide  more 
services  to  patrons.  Lewis  hopes  to 


become  part  of  a network  that  pro- 
vides on-line  reservations  with 
state  parks.  They  are  also  working 
with  a university  to  evaluate  the 
Leisure  Exploration  Service  (LES), 
an  automated  questionnaire  pro- 
gram that  develops  a leisure  profile 
based  on  the  interests  of  the  user. 
The  potential  for  computer  classes, 
computer  fairs,  user’s  groups,  spe- 
cial workshops  and  integrated  pro- 
gramming is  unlimited,  and 
provides  an  exciting  challenge  for 
all  staff  members. 

Although  the  transition  has  been 
slow,  many  recreation  centers  are 
taking  an  active  approach  to 
change.  Each  installation/commu- 
nity must  judge  its  program.  Prob- 
ably the  easiest  way  is  to  address 
the  question  directly  “What  can  be 
done  to  better  serve  the  commu- 
nity?” The  actions  taken  by  Forts 
Sam  Houston,  Leonard  Wood,  and 
Lewis  are  examples  of  what  can  be 
offered  to  patrons  outside  the 
“norm”  of  previous  programs  and 
services. 

During  his  closing  remarks, 
Brig.  Gen.  Edmond  S.  Solymosy, 
Deputy  Commander,  CFSC,  indi- 


cated the  importance  of  knowing 
who  our  audience  is  in  terms  of 
age,  rank,  marital  status,  etc.  The 
composition  of  the  1986  Army  is 
significantly  different  than  8-10 
years  ago;  likewise,  there  is  an  ex- 
pectation of  a difference  in  pro- 
grams and  program  philosophy. 

Finally,  both  the  speakers  and 
participants  provided  insight  to 
changes:  program  design,  new  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  recreation 
professional,  marketing  tech- 
niques, facility  layout  and  program 
integration.  Once  acquired,  this  in- 
formation should  be  shared  with 
the  immediate  supervisor,  accom- 
panied by  suggested  actions.  It 
should  be  elevated,  as  a minimum, 
to  the  DPCA  level. 

Professional  staff  recreators  as- 
signed to  the  recreation  center  pro- 
gram are  encouraged  to  review-  the 
positive  actions  other  installations 
and  communities  have  taken.  Tra- 
ditional programs  and  traditional 
facilities  are  history.  A new  outlook 
and  new  programs  are  necessary 
to  meet  the  demands  of  our  new 
audience. 


Professional  baseball  trainers  give  advice 


Coaches  certified  by  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Sport  Coaches  Asso- 
ciation will  have  first  aid 
information  at  their  fingertips, 
through  a cooperative  program 
developed  by  Gatorade  division  of 
Quaker  Oats  Corporation  and  the 
Professional  Baseball  Athletic 
Trainers  Society  (PBATS). 

Recognizing  the  need  for  on  the 
spot  first  aid  and  training  infor- 
mation, the  PBATS  group  de- 
signed a wallet  sized  card 
containing  tips  on  how  to  handle 
minor  first  aid  situations.  Included 
on  the  card  is  information  on  gen- 
eral body  warm  ups,  fluid  replace- 
ments, heat  cramps  and  heat 
exhaustion  and  how  to  handle  the 


problems  as  they  arise  during  prac- 
tice or  game  situations. 

PBATS  president  Charlie  Moss, 
head  trainer  of  the  Boston  Red 
Sox,  said  “Trainers  for  the  major 
league  teams  get  as  many  as  fifteen 
phone  calls  per  week  from  parents 
and  youth  sport  coaches  whose 
kids  have  sustained  some  type  of 
injury.  Many  of  them  think  we  can 
prescribe  a cure  over  the  phone, 
but  by  then  it’s  a little  too  late  to 
explain  preventive  methods  or  of- 
fer first  aid  advice  that  could  have 
spared  youngsters  pain  and  loss  of 
playing  time.  This  was  one  of  the 
reasons  for  developing  the  Gator- 
ade training  and  first  aid  card.” 

The  NYSCA,  in  cooperation 


with  the  PBATS  group  and  Gator- 
ade, has  been  distributing  the  wal- 
let sized  cards  to  every  volunteer 
coach  now  completing  the  certifi- 
cation program,  and  to  coaches 
who  were  certified  in  the  past. 

“The  wallet  training  tips  card  is 
invaluable  for  coaches  to  offer  im- 
mediate assistance  to  injured  ath- 
letes,” said  NYSCA  President  Fred 
Engh.  “We  are  pleased  to  be  a part 
of  this  important  program,”  he 
continued,  “because  this  informa- 
tion will  help  cut  the  amount  of 
injuries  and  playing  time  for  kids 
and  give  coaches  more  knowledge 
and  confidence  in  their  day  to  day 
dealings  with  young  athletes.” 
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Family  auxiliary  part  of  reserve  life 


Have  you  ever  been  the  only  one 
at  home  when  your  spouse’s  Re- 
serve sergeant  calls?  Sure — you 
took  down  the  message,  but  what 
in  the  world  did  he  really  say? 

Your  Reservist  returns  home 
from  drill  and  you  have  a thousand 
questions.  You  may  get  an  an- 
swer— but  again“What  did  he  say?” 

Feeling  like  an  odd  sock  is  com- 
mon to  many  families  of  ARCOM 
Reservists,  so  why  not  do  some- 
thing about  it?  You  can  become 
more  involved  with  the  USAR.  It 
can  be  as  easy  as  joining  the  unit 
chapter  of  the  USAR  family  aux- 
iliary in  your  area.  This  learning 
experience  is  an  invaluable  tool  for 
drawing  your  family  closer  to- 
gether. 

Communication  between  the  Re- 
servist and  his  family  is  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  contribut- 


ing to  a happy  family  and  a solid 
Army  Reserve  unit.  The  broad- 
ened understanding  of  the  duties 
of  the  Reservist  can  help  the  family 
cope  with  weekend  drills  and  sum- 
mer camp. 

As  a member  of  the  family  aux- 
iliary, you  will  gain  insight  into  the 
mental  and  physical  discipline 
which  characterizes  the  training  of 
your  Reservist  who  is  preparing  to 
defend  our  country. 

The  family  auxiliary  demon- 
strates an  awareness  and  growing 
pride  in  our  Reserve  units  and  our 
Reservists  as  they  advance  in 
knowledge,  rank  and  competency. 

Friendships  are  developed 
among  Reserve  families  who  can 
act  as  a support  group  when  Re- 
servists are  away — whether  for  just 
a weekend  or  for  annual  training. 
Harmony  is  promoted  as  spouses 


make  friends  and  gain  knowledge 
about  their  Reservists’ jobs.  Other 
family  members  benefit  as  infor- 
mation is  passed  along.  Every  fam- 
ily member  is  encouraged  to  attend 
auxiliary  meetings. 

If  you  do  not  have  a USAR  fam- 
ily auxiliary  in  your  unit,  you  are 
missing  an  important  part  of  your 
Army  Reserve  life.  For  more  in- 
formation on  how  to  start  one  in 
your  area,  write: 

Family  Liaison  Office 
Room  2D653 
ATTN:  DAPC-ZAF 
Washington,  DC  20310-0300 
or  call:  (202)  695-7714  and  ask  for 
Martha  Carden. 

You  can  also  write  to  Mrs.  Judy 
Zornes,  5281  Fowler  Creel  Rd.,  In- 
dependence, Ky.  41051,  who  is 
President  of  the  USAR  Family 
Auxiliary  in  Fort  Thomas,  Ky. 


Installations  provide  ideas  for  program  integration 


Program  integration  . . . “buzz 
words”  or  a real  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness in  community  and  family  sup- 
port (CFS)  activities?  Based  on 
replies  coming  in  to  the  U.S.  Army 
Community  and  Family  Support 
Center  (USACFSC)  in  response  to 
a message  soliciting  installation 
“good  ideas,”  it  is  definitely  the  lat- 
ter. 

The  USACFSC  seeks  examples 
of  program  integration  in  action; 
that  is,  CFS  activities  working  in 
concert  to  mutually  support  each 
other’s  programs.  The  concept  is 
not  new.  Dinner  theaters,  youth 
summer  camps  and  “special 
events”  are  common  illustrations 
of  operational  integrative  efforts. 
The  replies  to  date  (with  more  than 
200  ideas)  from  29  installations 
range  from  the  traditional  to  the 
unique: 

• A “kindervolksmarch”  held  at 
Fort  Lewis,  Washington  is  success- 
ful due  to  the  cooperative  efforts 
of  Child  Development  Services  and 
the  Community  Life  Office.  This 


event  is  especially  appropriate  dur- 
ing the  Month  of  the  Military 
Child. 

• A ski  weekend  in  Colorado  is 
a joint  venture  for  two  NAFIs  at 
Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Missouri.  The 
Walker  Recreation  Center  handles 
the  arrangements  with  the  ski  re- 
sort while  Outdoor  Rec  furnishes 
the  equipment. 

• An  “over-forty”  single  social 
club  (The  Golden  Gaters)  was 
started  as  a response  to  a com- 
munity need  by  the  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco  ACS  and  the  post  chap- 
lain. This  group  (of  over  300  mem- 
bers) shares  the  common  basis  of  a 
“military  link”  that  creates  oppor- 
tunities for  friendship  and  social 
interaction  whether  it  be  a dinner 
at  the  club  or  volunteer  work  at  a 
CFS  activity. 

• A formal  contract  documents 
the  relationship  between  the  Child 
Development  Center  at  Fort  Rich- 
ardson, Alaska,  and  the  School  of 
Nursing  at  the  University  of 
Alaska.  Nursing  students  work  at 


the  CDC  for  three  hours  once  a 
week  during  a semester  to  learn 
how  to  interact  with  young  chil- 
dren while  gaining  practice  in  con- 
ducting sight  and  hearing 
examinations. 

• Developing  a monthly  activi- 
ties calendar  for  the  installation 
with  input  from  each  activity.  The 
calendar  would  be  both  a com- 
munication and  a coordination  de- 
vice encouraging  activities  to 
mutually  support  each  other’s 
programs. 

• Using  the  installation  library  as 
a resource  to  support  CFS  activity 
programs  ranging  from  tax  coun- 
seling to  consumer  information  to 
use  of  the  facility  for  volunteer 
awards  ceremonies. 

• Promoting  one  activity  on  an 
installation  by  offering  a prize  in 
connection  with  the  operation  of 
another.  For  example,  the  bowling 
center  could  award  a “two  for  one” 
dinner  at  the  club  whenever  a cer- 
tain score  is  bowled. 
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Family  Focus 

Typical  Army  family  facts  shown 


Compiled  by  John  Lundberg 

1.  Through  the  19th  century 
the  U.S.  armed  forces  consisted  al- 
most exclusively  of  single  men.  In 
1847  Congress  specifically  prohib- 
ited the  enlistment  of  men  with 
wives  or  children. 

2.  The  first  system  of  family  al- 
lotments was  instituted  during 
World  War  I,  although  marriage 
was  still  strongly  discouraged  by 
the  armed  services.  By  1953,  a total 
of  32  percent  of  DOD’s  active  duty 
personnel  were  married,  a figure 
that  has  increased  to  54  percent  to- 
day. 

3.  DOD’s  armed  service  “fam- 
ily” today  consists  of  2. 1 million  ac- 
tive duty  personnel,  1.1  million 
spouses,  and  1.5  million  children. 
Seventy-four  percent  of  active  duty 
personnel  (single  and  married)  are 
under  30,  66  percent  of  spouses 
are  under  30,  and  78  percent  of 
children  are  under  12  (of  which  65 
percent  are  under  five). 

4.  The  first  Army  Community 
Service  program  was  developed  in 
1965,  and  the  first  major  federally- 
funded  research  into  the  special 
needs  of  military  families  began  in 
the  early  1970s. 

5.  One  of  the  major  factors  in 
the  decision  of  married  soldiers  to 
reenlist  is  the  attitude  of  the  spouse 
toward  the  military.  Last  fiscal  year 
48  percent  of  DOD’s  active  duty 
personnel  whose  first  term  of  ser- 
vice expired  reenlisted. 

6.  The  “average”  married  en- 
listed member  is  a 23-year-old  male 
E4  who  has  been  in  the  service  for 
four  years,  will  make  E5  shortly, 
has  one  pre-school  aged  child,  has 
been  married  three  years,  receives 
total  pay  and  allowances  (exclud- 
ing Variable  Housing  Allowance 
which  depends  on  the  zip  code  of 
a soldier’s  assignment)  of  $1,735  a 


month,  has  a high  school  diploma, 
and  is  $3,000  in  debt.  He  works  at 
a second  job  or  his  wife  has  a part- 
time  job  that  provides  about  25 
percent  of  their  income. 

7.  The  “average”  married  of- 
ficer is  a 29-year-old  captain  who 
has  been  in  the  service  five  years, 
has  a 27-year-old  wife  and  one  pre- 
school aged  child,  receives  total  pay 
and  allowances  (excluding  VHA 
for  the  reasons  stated  above)  of 
$2,681  a month,  has  a bachelors 
degree,  and  is  $7,000  in  debt.  His 
wife  works,  earning  about  $600  a 
month. 

8.  Fifty-two  percent  of  military 


spouses  are  working  or  actively 
seeking  employment  today  com- 
pared with  30  percent  in  this  cat- 
egory in  1970.  The  current 
unemployment  rate  of  military 
spouses  is  almost  18  percent  com- 
pared with  five  percent  for  civilian 
spouses. 

9.  The  “average”  Army  career 
enlisted  family  and  the  “average” 
Army  career  officer  family  both 
move  about  every  three  years,  ac- 
cording to  recently  released  statis- 
tics. The  reaction  of  children  to 
moving  varies — even  within  fami- 

(See  FAMILIES,  page  29) 


TWINS,  TRIPLETS,  AND  SIBLINGS  . . . Maj.  Ed  Wyrwas  (far  left) 
and  Capt.  Rick  Tolbert  (far  right)  bring  their  families  by  to  visit  with 
Brig.  Glen.  Myrna  H.  Williamson,  Commander,  Third  ROTC  Region 
at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas.  Not  only  do  Wyrwas  and  Tolbert  work  side  by 
side  in  the  Region’s  Training  Division,  but  they  are  neighbors  as  well, 
living  in  adjoining  quarters  on  Riley’s  Main  Post.  Coincidentally,  both 
of  their  wives  share  the  same  first  name  and  have  multiple  births  in 
common.  (U.S.  Army  photo  by  Capt.  Mike  Rodden). 
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IDEAS,  from  page  20 

• Visit  ITT  and  plan  your  va- 
cation or  a weekend  trip. 

• Watch  a soap  opera  at  Pioneer 
Rec  Center. 

• Pick  up  a free  plant  at  the  Na- 
ture and  Gardening  Center  on 
Wednesdays  (if  you  can  take  an 
early  or  late  lunch.) 

• Rent  a boat,  trailer  or  skiis  for 
the  weekend  at  the  equipment 
rental  center. 

• Play  a game  of  checkers  at  one 
of  the  recreation  centers. 

• Sign  up  for  a class  that  meets 
during  lunch. 

• Browse  through  the  Thrift 
Shop  for  used  items. 

• Buy  something  handmade  at 
the  Nook  ’n  Cranny. 

• Splash  in  the  mud  puddles. 

• Put  together  a puzzle. 

• Relax  in  a sauna. 

• Stop  buy  Hunting  and  Fishing 
Center  and  get  a fishing  permit. 

• Rent  a costume  from  the  cos- 
tume rental  shop. 


If  you  don’t  want  to  have  fun 
during  lunch,  do  something  that 
will  save  you  time  during  the  rest 
of  the  week. 

• Stop  by  the  Post  Office  for  a 
resupply  of  stamps. 

• Do  some  shopping. 

• Cash  a check. 

• Open  an  account  at  the  credit 
union. 

• Pay  your  phone  bill  or  buy  a 
new  phone  at  the  Phone  Center. 

• Do  your  laundry. 

• Have  a key  made  at  the  PX 
Mall. 

• Wash  your  car. 

• Visit  the  auto  parts  store. 

• Write  some  overdue  letters. 

• Change  the  oil  in  your  car. 

If  your  idea  of  a profitable  lunch 
hour  is  to  get  some  exercise,  the 
possibilities  are  many. 

• Take  a walk. 

•J°g- 

• Work  out  at  the  fitness  center. 

• Swim  at  one  of  the  indoor 
pools. 


• Bowl  for  an  hour  at  the  Arena. 

• Join  the  aerobics  class. 

• Skate  at  the  Summit. 

• Follow  the  fitness  trail. 

• Try  some  handball. 

• Visit  a racquetball  court. 

• Play  a game  of  tennis. 

• Learn  to  play  squash. 

• Brush  up  on  your  miniature 
golf  skills. 

(Families  from  page  28) 

lies — with  the  age,  state  of  devel- 
opment, and  personality  of  the 
child.  Some  children  thrive  on 
moves,  other  children  do  not. 

10.  According  to  Dr.  Edna  J. 
Hunter  who  has  studied  military 
families  for  several  years  (and  is 
currently  a visiting  professor  at  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point),  military  children  overall  are 
more  mature,  more  flexible,  and 
have  closer  family  ties  than  chil- 
dren from  civilian  families. 

(Lundberg  works  in  the  Military  Dis- 
trict of  Washington  PAO.) 


Successful  International  Day  attracts  visitors 


by  SSgt.  George  Smock 

FT.  KNOX,  KY.— Exotic  music, 
fashions  and  foods  were  featured 
at  an  International  Day  in  the  main 
ballroom  of  Copple  Recreation 
Center. 

The  day,  normally  held  in  con- 
junction with  the  Allied  Student 
Detachment’s  smorgasboard  in  the 
officers’  club,  was  held  in  the  re- 
creation center  because  the  annual 
event  had  outgrown  the  club’s  size. 

Over  800  people  attended  the 
International  Day.  Most  visitors 
were  school  children. 

Members  of  the  student  detach- 
ment set  up  display  tables  around 
the  edge  of  the  ballroom.  Citizens 
of  16  countries  displayed  their 
country’s  fashions,  places  of  inter- 
est, money  and  artifacts  at  the  ta- 
bles. 

Maj.  Joseph  Enyia  and  his  wife, 
Elizabeth,  were  robed  in  the  tra- 
ditional dress  of  Nigeria  for  the 
event.  They  manned  a table  with 


artifacts  on  it.  Carved  giraffes,  ku- 
dus and  rhinos,  representing  Ni- 
gerian game,  were  on  the  table. 

There  were  charts  with  descrip- 
tions of  Nigerian  industry  and  cit- 
ies on  the  front  and  behind  the 
table. 

Near  the  Nigerian  table,  Maj. 
Mohammed  Gharibeh  served  Jor- 
danian coffee  to  visitors.  The  ma- 
jor wore  a smage,  the  head  dress 
that’s  worn  with  suits  or  with  Jor- 
danian traditional  dress. 

At  the  front  of  the  table  there 
were  copies  of  both  the  Koran  and 
the  Bible  in  Arabic. 

“About  40  percent  of  the  Jor- 
danian population  is  Christian  and 
60  percent  is  Moslem,”  Gharibeh 
said. 

The  next  table  was  the  German 
table.  The  exhibitor,  Sgt.  Maj. 
Ewald  Schink,  said  that  German 
National  Day,  marking  the  adop- 
tion of  Germany’s  post  World  War 
II  constitution,  will  be  observed 
with  ceremonies  at  Fort  Knox  on 


May  24. 

Nearby,  soldiers  on  video 
wheeled,  turned  and  went  through 
their  paces  at  the  Great  Britain  ta- 
ble. 

The  video  showed  the  trooping 
of  the  guards,  a yearly  occurrence 
in  London  where  representatives 
of  Britain’s  guard  regiments  pa- 
rade their  battle  colors  in  front  of 
the  queen. 

“It’s  traditionally  done  on  the 
queen’s  birthday  in  June,”  said 
CW02  Keith  Chaplin. 

“We’d  like  to  keep  the  exhibit 
open  two  or  three  days,  but  we 
can’t,”  said  Capt.  Gary  McFadden, 
commander  of  the  Allied  Student 
Detachment.  “The  exhibitors  are 
student  who  have  to  be  in  class.” 

About  100  students  manned  the 
exhibit.  Besides  those  already  men- 
tioned, there  were  exhibitors  from 
Saudi  Arabia,  the  Philippines, 
Thailand,  India,  Morocco,  Malay- 
sia, Egypt,  Yemen,  Pakistan,  Can- 
ada and  Turkey. 
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Child  neglect: 

Problems  can  be  found 
where  you  least 
expect  them. 


Are  you  guilty  of  child  neglect? 

You  wouldn’t  dream  of  leaving 
your  young  child  alone  at  home 
while  you  go  shopping.  But  you 
sometimes  leave  the  child  locked  in 
the  car  while  you  run  into  the  store 
to  pick  up  a “few  things.”  After  all, 
the  child  is  safely  locked  in  the  car, 
and  it’s  only  for  a few  minutes! 
That  can’t  possibly  be  considered 
child  neglect! 

Wrong!  The  new  Fort  Ord  Reg- 
ulation 608—1  specifically  states: 
“No  child  nine  years  of  age  and 
younger  will  be  left  unattended  in 
government  quartes  or  in  a vehicle 
at  any  time.” 

According  to  Curtis  Gosney, 
Fort  Ord’s  Family  Advocacy  Pro- 
gram Coordinator,  “In  child 
abuse  . . . child  neglect  is  the  most 
reported.  Neglect  can  take  many 
forms:  emotional,  medical/dental, 
failure  to  provide  or  physical  ne- 
glect.” 


The  new  regulation  explains 
what  neglect  is,  how  old  children 
may  be  before  they  are  left  alone 
(and  for  how  long)  and  at  what  age 
children  may  care  for  other  chil- 
dren, Gosney  said. 

“This  regulation  is  the  combined 
effort  of  the  Civilian  Liaison  Office 
(CLO),  members  of  the  Child  Care 
Guidance  Council,  ACS,  Social 
Work  Service,  the  American  Red 
Cross  and  other  concerned  orga- 
nizations on  the  installation. 

“The  need  for  such  a regulation 
was  seen  due  to  cases  of  alleged 
neglect  reported  to  the  housing  of- 
fice, ACS,  Installation  Police  and 
the  CLO.  It  was  determined  that 
there  were  no  clear-cut  guidelines 
parents  could  reply  on  to  make  the 
decision  if  their  children  were 
physically  and  legally  safe  when 
left  alone  or  left  in  charge  of  other 
children,”  Gosney  said. 

“The  Reg  states  the  policy  for 
parents’  responsibility  to  deter- 
mine the  maturity  level  of  their 
children  before  placing  them  in 
their  own  care  or  the  care  of  other 
children.  Some  of  the  policies  are 
strictly  set  by  ages.  Others  rely  on 
a four  point  checklist  in  the  regu- 
lation that  parents  can  use  to  help 
them  make  the  crucial  decision  to 
give  children  responsibility  for 
themselves  and  others,”  he  said. 


“While  the  regulation  specifi- 
cally states  that  nine  year  old  chil- 
dren cannot  be  left  alone,  it  does 
not  mean  that  a ten  year  old  can 
automatically  be  left  alone  just  be- 
cause of  his  or  her  age.  The  reg- 
ulation’s four  point  guideline  may 
indicate  to  the  parents  that  the 
child  does  not  have  the  maturity  to 
be  left  alone.  Even  if  the  child  ap- 
pears to  be  old  enough,  common 
sense  tells  us  that  this  child  is  still 
too  young  to  be  without  supervi- 
sion for  long  periods  of  time.  “This 
involves  crucial  decision  making  on 
the  part  of  the  parents,”  Gosney 
said. 

“A  meeting  has  already  been 
held  for  the  mayors  to  clarify  the 
intent  of  the  regulation  so  that  they 
may  answer  questions  and  give 
guidance.  The  bottom  line  is  par- 
ents hold  the  ultimate  responsibil- 
ity for  the  health,  safety  and 
welfare  of  their  children  regardless 
of  age.  To  ensure  you  have  made 
the  right  choices  for  your  children, 
use  this  new  regulation,”  Gosney 
said. 

Questions  concerning  the  new 
policies  may  be  addressed  to  your 
Community  Mayor  or  the  Army 
Community  Service  Center,  Bldg. 
3010,  Third  Avenue,  242-5713/ 
5696. 
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Enrollment  in  EFMP  now  mandatory 


by  Michael  Cooney 

Enrollment  in  the  Army’s  Excep- 
tional Family  Member  Program 
(EFMP)  has  been  made  mandatory 
for  all  Army  personnel  with  excep- 
tional family  members  by  Army 
Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Max- 
well R.  Thurmond.  The  EFMP  is 
designed  to  aid  Army  family  mem- 
bers with  physical,  emotional,  de- 
velopmental, or  intellectual 
problems. 

The  program  also  provides  in- 
formation on  local  education  and 
health  services,  support  groups, 
recreational  activities,  and  the 
legal  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
parents. 

Soldiers  who  are  levied  for  over- 
seas assignments  after  August  1, 
1986,  will  have  their  family  mem- 
bers screened  and  if  necessary,  en- 
rolled in  the  EFMP  prior  to 
approval  of  family  travel.  All  other 
personnel  will  be  enrolled  through 
alternate  procedures  established 
by  the  Army  for  screening  and 
coding  exceptional  family  mem- 
bers. 

According  to  EFMP  Manager 
Shirley  Brown,  out  of  3672  excep- 
tional family  members  currently 
receiving  treatment  in  European 
Medical  Treatment  Facilities 
(MTF’s),  only  750  are  enrolled  in 
the  EFMP. 

“It  is  a far  reaching  system  that 
is  finally  coming  of  age,”  Army 
Community  Service  Division  Chief 
Lt.  Col.  R.F.  Stagliano  said,  “it  may 
not  be  foolproof,  but  we  are  hop- 
ing to  take  care  of  the  majority  of 
family  members  who  need  this  pro- 
gram.” 

Stagliano  pointed  out  that  one  of 
the  biggest  problems  with  the 
EFMP  is  time.  “Processing  can  take 
anywhere  from  four  to  six  weeks  . 


We  must  emphasize  that  soldiers 
must  sign  up  early,  they  cannot 
wait  until  the  11th  hour  to  tell  their 
command  they  have  a family  mem- 
ber with  special  needs.” 

In  order  to  get  into  the  EFMP, 
soldiers  fill  out  the  paperwork  at 
their  local  MTF.  The  paperwork  is 
extensive,  but,  once  completed,  is 
essentially  all  that  the  soldier  must 
do.  The  exceptional  family  mem- 
ber will  then  be  examined  by  a doc- 
tor and  coded  by  a medical  coding 
team.  The  coding  process  allows 
the  Army  to  identify  and  docu- 
ment the  special  needs  of  the  in- 
dividual. Once  completed,  the 
records  are  sent  to  MILPERCEN 
and  entered  into  an  Enrollment 
Data  Base  where  it  will  be  used  in 
the  soldier’s  assignment  process. 
During  the  assignment  process, 
every  attempt  is  made  to  assign  sol- 
diers to  a location  where  the  special 
needs  of  the  family  member  can  be 
met. 

“The  Army  tries  to  locate  these 
family  members  where  the  best 
care  is  available  while  keeping  in 
mind  the  soldier’s  specialty  and  the 
needs  of  the  Army,”  Stagliano  said. 


Some  soldiers  expressed  fear 
that  being  enrolled  in  the  program 
could  be  detrimental  to  their  ca- 
reers. 

“Enrollment  in  the  EFMP  does 
not  affect  a soldier’s  chances  for 
promotion,  schooling,  or  assign- 
ment selections. Soldiers  must 
know  that  this  program  works  for 
them,  not  against,”  Stagliano  said. 

“The  program  will  better  match 
an  assignment  with  needs  of  the 
soldiers  and  their  families,”  added 
Brown. 

“The  EFMP  helps  everyone,” 
said  Col.  E.S.  Greason,  Director  of 
Family  Support  at  the  Army’s 
Community  and  Family  Support 
Center.  Greason  continued,  “It 
helps  soldiers  by  providing  sup- 
port and  care,  the  family  member 
by  providing  for  their  special 
needs,  and  the  Army  by  increasing 
readiness  while  reiterating  the  Ar- 
my’s commitment  to  its  personnel 
and  families.” 

Cooney  is  a journalism  student  from 
the  Pennsylvania  State  University  con- 
ducting his  summer  internship  with  the 
Community  and  Family  Support  Center 
in  Alexandria,  VA.) 


HABITS,  from  page  15 

remained  flat  for  two  years  at  37 
percent  of  adults  on  any  given  day, 
according  to  the  Gallup  annual  re- 
ports. But,  there  has  been  a signif- 
icant increase  in  the  number  of 
women  who  eat  away  from  home. 

Young,  affluent  singles  seem  to 
be  eating  out  less  often,  the  report 
shows,  contradicting  the  belief  that 
they  represent  a restaurant  gen- 
eration. Gallup  found  that  one- 
third  of  women  dined  out  at  least 
once  a day,  compared  with  29  per- 
cent in  1978.  Women  make  up  the 
majority  of  diners  in  cafeterias  at 
lunch  (54%)  and  dinner  (52%),  but 
men  lead  in  other  categories.  Of 
the  total  eating-out  population, 
women  comprised  47  percent,  men 


53  percent.  Women  working  full 
time  had  the  most  significant  in- 
crease in  frequency,  from  35  per- 
cent in  1978  to  42  percent  in  1985. 
Fifty  percent  of  unmarried  adults 
under  the  age  of  50  ate  out  in  1979, 
but  the  figure  dropped  to  47  per- 
cent last  year.  Although  single 
women  are  eating  out  more  often, 
men’s  frequency  has  declined  in 
the  same  period  from  55  to  50  per- 
cent. 

Household  income  plays  a sig- 
nificant part  in  eating  out  fre- 
quency. Forty-seven  percent  of 
those  with  incomes  over  $30,000 
dine  out. 

Reprinted  with  permission  of  the 
Gallup  Organization 
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Subscription  regulations  tightened 
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Requests  for  use  of  appropriated 
funds  for  subscriptions  to  com- 
mercial publications  such  as  news- 
papers, magazines  or  newsletters 
are  under  tight  new  controls.  Re- 
quests for  subscriptions  (including 
renewals)  will  be  rejected  unless 
they  bear  the  direct  approval  of  the 
installation  commander  or  agency 
head. 

Nonappropriated  fund  pur- 
chases, such  as  those  made  with 
unit  funds,  are  not  affected  by  the 
new  policy.  Unit  fund  purchases  of 
periodicals  for  dayrooms,  for  ex- 
ample, will  not  be  included  in  the 


new  guidance. 

Of  interest  to  Sentinel  readers  is 
the  impact  of  the  new  policy  on  the 
Army  library  system.  The  DoD  In- 
struction (DODI  4115.41,  19  June 
86)  requires  that  the  approval  of 
the  commander/agency  head  be 
based  on  a review  and  recommen- 
dation from  the  librarian  respon- 
sible for  providing  library  service 
to  the  organizations  served  by  the 
procuring  agency. 

The  librarian  or  administrative 
officer  will  evaluate  each  request 
on  mission  essentially  and  availa- 


bility of  the  periodical  in  the  library 
or  at  another  location  where  it 
could  be  made  immediately  avail- 
able. First  consideration  will  be 
given  to  making  the  periodical 
available  in  the  library  to  ensure 
widest  readership  as  w-ell  as  the 
maintenance  of  back  issue  files  for 
research  and  reference. 

The  policy  also  requires  librar- 
ians or  administrative  officers  to 
maintain  a written  or  recorded 
transaction  of  all  approved  orders 
for  paid  subscriptions  in  order  to 
develop  a clear  audit  trail. 


SEPTEMBER 

OCTOBER 

NOVEMBER 

Emergency  Care  Month 

National  Crime  Prevention 

Aviation  History  Month 

National  Sight  Saving  Month 
plus 

Month 

National  Care  Month 
National  Kid’s  Fitness  Month 
National  Roller  Skating  Month 

plus 

3-9 

1 

Labor  Day 
1-7 

plus 

1 

Happy  New  Fiscal  Year 

American  Music  Week 
4 

Election  Day 

Emergency  Care  Week 

5-11 

National  Fire  Prevention  Week 
and  National  Employ  The 

11 

14-20 

National  Hispanic  Week 
19 

Handicapped  Week 
12-18 

National  Pasta  Week 

Veteran’s  Day 
16-21 

American  Education  Week 

POW/MIA  Recognition  Day 

13 

Columbus  Day 

and  Children’s  Book  Week 

20-27 

13 

23-29 

Banned  Books  Week — 

Yom  Kippur 

National  Family  Week 

Celebrating  the  Freedom 

ARMY  FAMILY  WEEK 

to  Read 

16 

Boss’s  Day 

and  Latin  America  Week 

26 

24 

27 

Native  American  Day 

United  Nations  Day 
26 

End  Daylight  Savings  Time 
28 

Statue  of  Liberty  Dedicated 
31 

Halloween 

Thanksgiving  Day 
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